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MESSRS. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


take pleasure in announcing that they have removed to their new building, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, 


between 21st and 22d Streets, New York, where their business in all its various 


branches. will continue to be conducted as heretofore. 
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SOME OF THE LATEST BOOKS. 


New Publications. | New Importations. 


} 


Recollections of a Virginian in the Mexican, Indian, and _Bibliographica. A Magazine of Bibliography to be issued in 
Civil Wars. By Gen. DABNEY H. Macry. 12mo. $1.50. Twelve Quarterly Parts. Sold only by subscription 
Josiah Gilbert Holland. A Memoir. By Mrs. H. M. PLun- | $8.00 per annum. Circular sent on application 
KETT. 12mo. With portrait and illustrations. $1.50. | Letters of Franz Liszt. Edited and collected by La Mara 


The Pasquier Memoirs. Edited by the Duc D’ AUDIFFRET- | Translated by CONSTANCE Bacue. With portrait. 2 vols 
PASQUIER. 3 vols., each 8vo. $2.50. Vols. I. and If. | Crown S8vo. $6.00. 
now ready. 


| Among the Moors. By G. Montsarp. Illustrated. Roval 
Life and Letters of Dean Stanley. By R. E. ProtHero and en. $3.50. ’ , aimee sa 


DEAN BRADLEY. 2 vols., 8vo. Illustrated. $8.00. 


According to Season. By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR DANA. 16mo, Dante G. Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite Movement. 
75 cents. | Mrs. J. W. Woop. Illustrated. Svwo. 3.00 


~ 
4 


How to Know the Wild Flowers. By Mrs. WILLIAM Starr The Bard of the Dimbovitza. Second Series. Roumanian 
Dana. Sixteenth Thousand. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 net. | Folk Songs collected by HELENE V acaREsco 


Fifty Plates from ‘* How to Know the Wild Flowers,”’ print. | I The Waterloo Campaign. By Capt. WILLIAM Srpornve 
ed on special paper suitable for coloring by hand. In a | Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Iilustrated. $2.50 
portfolio. $1.00 net. nail ‘ si cis 


Beyond the Rockies. By Dr. C. A.Stopparp. 1i2mo. Iilus- | Renaissance Architecture and Ornament in Spain. A series 
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trated. $1.50. of sixty examples selected from the purest works executed 
between the vears 1500-1560. With descriptive text by 
Overheard in Arcady. By ROBERT BRIDGES (Droch). Illus- ANDREW N. PRENTICE. 4to. $25.00 net 
trated. 12mo. $1.25. | 


3 — ~~ . The Autobiography of Theobald Wolfe Tone. A chapter 

Seema se nt Cnher Stories. By Buise PERRY. | ““'srom Irish History, 1790-1798. Edited by R. Bann 
; ‘ai O'BRIEN. 2 vols. Illustrated. Royal Swo. $7.50. 

On the Offensive. An Army Story. By George I. PUTNAM. | 

12mo. $1.25. The Binding of Books. By Herpert P. Horne. (Books 


The Barbary Coast. By Dr. Henry M. FIELD. Illustrated. about Books Series.) Illustrated. 8vo. $2.50 
Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


Man and Woman. A study of Secondary Sexual Charac 
The Land of Poco Tiempo. By C. F. Lummis. Illustrated. | ters By HaVELOCK ELLIS. (Contemporary Science Se 
8vo. $2.50. ries) Crowns8vo. $1.25. 
The Navigator’s Pocket Book. By Capt. Howarp Patrer- Masters of French Music. By Antucr Hervey. Crown 
SON. 8vo. $2.00. svo. With Portraits. $1.75. 


The — Pocket Manual. By G. H. D. Gossip. l6mo | Memoirs of Madame Junot. Napoleon, his Court, and his 
8 Family. With Portraits. New Library Edition. 4 vols. 
My Farm of Edgewood. By DonaLp G. MITCHELL. New Crown vo. $10.00 


Ed 2 #u 7; 
ition. 12mo. 75 cents. The Humour of America. Selected by JamES Barr. With 
Wet Days at Edgewood. By DonaLp G. MITCHELL. New Introduction and Biographical Index of American Hu- 
Edition. 12mo. 75 cents. morists. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. $1.25. 
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The Nation. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


{ Entered at the New York City Post-Office as second-class 
matl-matter.] 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year tn advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised tn the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad 
dress- Label of each Paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “Publisher of the Nation.” 

When achange of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines to 
the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top of 
column, or cuts, Cuts are not inserted on the first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, $24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable tn every respect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. mM. 
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IID, 5 kes savisecensaceense ivtvecss ° 
4 insert 
18 “ 
26 “ 
89 itd 
Boot - 


Hr “ 
750 4 
1,000 - 
1,500 re 


The NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of the NATION this week is 9,200 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the in- 
trocar of advertisers. 








*,* Copies of THE Nation may be procured 
in Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
mr American Newspa nope Agency, 15 King 

illiam Street, Strand, 

London agent for ahiemceaaiane R. J. Bush, 
92 Fleet Street, E. C 





The Nation. 


F-:ducational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
teens UGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





Connecticut, Litchfield County, Canaan 
C# NAAN ACADEMY. — CAMPIN G, 
boating, fishing, baseball, tennis; instruction; sum- 
mer session opens June 20. Full particulars of the Rector. 





Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
EST END INSTITUTE, "bool for 
pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica- 
tion necessary. 
Mrs. 8S. L. Capy and Miss C. E. Capy, Principals. 





ConneEcTicuT, Pomfret Centre, 
HE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 4. Num- 
ber limited. 


Connecticut, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET’ S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens ont wal 
1894. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. 
Mary R. Hillard, Principa al. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, ‘Washingto 

HE COLUMBIAN UNIVE RSITY.— 

For copies of new Catalogue, containing a descrip- 
tion of Lecture Courses in the College, : e Medical 
School. the Dental School, the Law School, the Corco- 
ran Scientific School, and the newly ame School of 
Graduate Studies, address 

Rosert H. MARTIN, Secretary. 








ILLINoIs, CuicaGco, 708 Chamber of Commerce. 
AW. 


YIICAGO COLLEGE OF LA 
Law Department Lake Forest University. Two 
and three year or, For information, address 
ay = E. E. BARRETT. LL. B -. Secretary. — 
KENTUCKY, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL, 
4n English and Classical School for Girls. Oldest 
in the South. First-class in allits appointments. Pre- 
pares for Wellesley. W. T. POYNTER. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
FrPce WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
ait School for Girls. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
81st year begins September 21, 1893. 


MARYLAND, Hagerstown. 
EE MAR COLLEGE AND MUSIC 
and Art Cengerveae .—A choice school for girls. 
ay climate in the world, beautiful grounds, elegant 
buildings on a hill, large and experienced faculty, all 
home comforts, rare advantages, reasonable rates. Send 
for Catalogue and Journal to C.'L. KEEDY, President. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Ambhers' 
no. £. STEARNS? S HOME 
School for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 20, 1894. 


‘Massacuv sETTs, Auburndale (10 miles from Boston). 
ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN 
Suggests to parents seeking a goed school, considera- 
tion of the following points in its methods: 

Ist. Its special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident Nurse, supervising work, diet, and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked; — 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium, furnished by Dr. 
gent of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming- bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of cpu f 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work; 
in others planned rather for home and womanly life. 
Two studies required, and two to be chosen from a list 
of eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Spe- 
cial students se if eighteen years old or over, or 
graduates of High Schools. 

3d. Its homelike “oy and character. 

a in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal over- 
sight in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; 
comforts not s' inted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation. Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. 

Pi cen catalogue address (mentioning the 
ation), 
Cc. C. BraGpon, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YIAUNCY HALE SCHOOL (65th Year). 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 

stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute vy aoe The location of the school 
building on Copley Square is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for College (with or — Greek) 
and for business. Special students receive 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough Street. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Boarding and Day School. College preparation; 
certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
S. ALICE Brown, A.B., AMELIA L. OWEN, A.B., 
Principals. 
References: Pres. L. Clark Seelye, Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Franklin Square. 
/ TEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
ef OF MUSIC, 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. CARL FAELTEN, ‘Director, 
Send for Prospectus giving full information 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
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E:ducational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlborough St. 
TSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
School for Girls reopens October 3. Memes Pre- 
eg’ - Regular, and Elective Courses. Specialists in 
tach. th year. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 16 77 ia Street. 
OME FOR SCHOOL GIRLS 
and Special Students. Schools and professors 
at parent’ option. For aaa 4 apply to 
rs. THOMAS S. WINSLOW. 
MASSACHUSETTS, x Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM.- 
nastics.—Sixth year will | poate September 25, 1894. 
Amy Morris Homans, 
Director. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
OSTON UNIVERSIT Y Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
EpmuND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13. Appian. Way. 

R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 

Family School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sical Laboratory. Circulars. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR armas the Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Conco 
ih torn HOME SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
red for ouese. scientific school, or business. 
All wee vantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMEs S. GARLAND, Principal. — 











MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for a 
vs. Laboratories. Individual teaching. Exceptiona 
vantages for home and outdoor =. Fifty boys. 
. B. KNAPP, Ss. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“AN IDEAL SCHOOL ae Reape a Boston parent. 
Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plym: 
Rk. KNAPP'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Roya (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. . KNAPP, . Principal. — 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. : 

OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE o 

three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. Libra- 
ry: Laboratories, Cabinets, “ Observatory. The fifty- 
e $o50" year opens Sept. 13, 894. Board and tuition, 

Mrs te i S. MEAD, President. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. PR ae 

M R. AND MRS. /OHN McDUFFIE’S 


School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard's. 





‘Massac HUSETTS, Viney ard Haven 
AYSIDE SUMMER SC “HOOL FOR 
Boys. 
A healthful Summer home for Boys by the Sea. Out- 
door — careful supervision; private tutoring. 
References, by permission 
Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul's School, Concord, N. H. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, + , Clinton Hall, Astor P1.. N. Y. 
Ww. CLEVELAND ICKS, JF., B.A. ; Headmaster. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worceste . 
ZJORCESTER POL Y TECHNIC IN- 

STITUTE.—Courses in Civil. Mechanical, and 
Electrical Engineering, Chemistry, and General Science. 

New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops. 


Ada dress 
H. T. FULLER, Ph.D., President of Faculty. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. * 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—Begins 39th year Sept. 12. Classical, Sci- 
entific, Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymna- 
sium. Athletics encouraged. Careful training. Home 
influences. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester, 66 West . — 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scienti- 
fic School. Send for Catalogue. 


MICHIGAN, Houghto: 
ICHIGAN ‘MINING SCHOOL.—A 
State Schvol of Engineering and allied subjects 
Has Summer Courses in Surve eying: Shop Practice, As. 
saying, My practical and Field Geology. Instruction 
nage co agen eas equipment. Tuition free. 


r Catalogue, w 
M. rE _ A.M., , Ph.D., _ Director. — 











Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
TANLEY HALL, A BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. 14 instructors—9 resident, 
130 students. Full courses in Music, Art, Languages. 
Two years beyond College Preparatory Courses. Offers 
—- (value $400) to Bryn Mawr College. For 
talogue, address Miss OLIVE ADELE EVERS, 3, Principal. 


NEw JERSEY, Montclair. 13 miles from New York. 
ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
—Summit of Orange Mountains. Graduates ad- 

mitted to leading colleges without examinations. Large 


Gymnasium, with eouee ae Cadets live in 
cottages. J.G. MacVicar, A.M., Prin. 


NEW JERSEY, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
ns Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed 


‘atton of ieee 4 College, or to 
. Fine, Head-master. 
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New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue. 


UFFALO SEMINARY. 
The forty-fourth year. For circulars, address 


Mrs. C. F. Hartt, Principal. 





NEW YORK, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKTE’ S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Twenty-ninth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 
NEW YORK Ciry, 30, 82, and 34 East 57th Street. 
A TSS PEEBLESAND MISS THOMP- 


e SON’S Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, October 4, 1894. 











NEw York City, 557 Fifth Avenue. 
At 5. ALBERTIS DELSARTE 
School of Expression. To supplement general 
education, make acquired knowledge prac.ical, and 
afford training for the home and for society. 
Wm. M. ALBERTI. 
NEW Yc ORK City, 55 5 Wi est 47th Street. 
| T71SS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
P —Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, Principal. A few board 
ing pupils taken. Reopens October 8. 





NEw York, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 
NEw YORK City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HE MISSES MERINGT ON.— 
French and E nglish School. _Resident pupils. 
NEw YorK, a. 
RS. PIA T TS SCHOOL FOR G/RLS. 
—The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 20, 
1894. Applications should be made early. 














Onto, Cincinnati. 

TSS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 

ed. Circulars sent on application. 


PENNSYLV VANIA, Bryn: Maw t; 10 miles from Pp ila. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE. A COL- 
lege for Women. The eta stating the gradu 
ate and undergraduate courses of study for the acade 
mic year, will be sent on application. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Maw r. 
ISS BALDWIN’S 
DAY, BOARDING, and COLLEGE PREPARATO- 
RY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS “= ns Sept. 26, 1894. Ad 
dress Miss FLORENCEBALDWIN, 








PENNSYLVANIA, Holliday sburg. 
f[ OLLIDA YSBURG SEMINARY. 


Thorough instruction. Home comforts. Loca 
tion healthful. Address Mrs. R. S. Hitchcock. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Ave. . 

NV ISS MARY E. STEVENS BOARD- 
d ing and Day School.—26th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4110 and 4112 Spruce St. 
VV iny GORDON’S BOARDING AND 
az Day School for Young Ladies. 
Liberal Education, with Preparation for College. 
French, Art, and Music. 
Mrs. Jutia R. TUTWILER, 
Associate Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
M RS. COMEGYS AND M1SS BELL'S 
English, French, and a Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 1 
Students prepared for College. 
Amgie grounds for outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
| TISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


P Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. ia 18438. 
Opens Sept. 26. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 3606 Powelton Ave. 

Jj ISS BARDWELL’S HOME AND 

Day Sch ol will reopen Sept. 25, 1894. Limited 
number of neending | papi. 





RHODE ISLAND, P rovidence, 26 C abot § Street. 
ISS MARY C. WHEELER'S PRE- 
paratory,Collegiate, and Art School reopens Octo 
ber 2, 1804. Certificate admits to Brown University, 
Smith and Wellesley Colleges. College Profe ssors in 
Collegiate Department. Art School prepares for Paris 
studios. Limited number of boarding pupils. 


rs VIRGINIA, Norfolk. 
N ORFOLK ACADEMY FOR BOYS.— 
Prepares for Un. of Va., J. H. Un., U.S. Mil and 
Naval Academies, Schools of Science. 
ROBERT W. . Tu NSTALL, B.A., Principal. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Ft. Edward. N.Y. 


For Young Women. 87th year Sept. 25. Six courses and 
Prep.Music,Art, Elocu. ,Phys. Cul. $270. Jos.E. Kine, DD, 


Bingham Schoo! for Boys, ASHEVILLE. N, C 


1793 Major R. BincHam, Superintendent, 1894 








Edu naiieaail 


Museum ot Fine Ar 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 


Nineteenth year will open October 1, I8v4. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and pe rspec tive. Principal tnstruc 
tors: F. W. Benson, FE. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decora 
tive Design), B. L. Pratt (Modelling), G. H. Monks, M.D 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum 

For circulars giving detailed information, address 

Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager 


Cornell University 
SUMMER SCHOOL. — 
JULY 6—AUGUST 16. 


Courses are offered for Teachers and Advanced Stu 
dents in Greek, Sanskrit, Latin, German, French, Span 
ish, English, Philosophy, Experimental Psychology, 
Pedagogy, Political Economy, Mathematics, Physics 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Drawing and Art, Mechan 
ical Drawing and Designin Architectural Drawing, 
Experimental Enginee ring "Ps sical Training. 





Courses are also offered in the School of J 
For cireulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y 


aie THE SAUVEUR 
SUMMER COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 


NINETEENTH SESSION. 

The next session of The Sauveur College of Languages 
and Amherst Summer School will be beld at AMHERST, 
Mass., from July 2 to August 10. For Programmes and 
particulars, address 

Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley Pires, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
Or, Prof. W. L. Moxtaaue, Amherst, Mass. 

N.B. Dr. Sauveur will send to applicants circulars of 

bie educational works. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, 
BOSTON. 


Courses tn Engineering, Architecture, Chemistry 
Physics, Biology, and General Studies. 

Entrance examination in New York June 23 and 29 
aGiee ss H. W. TYLER, Secretary. 


OG ONTZ SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 


Established in 1°50. Twenty minutes from Philadel 
shia, two hours from New York. Opens September 26. 
or circulars and reports apply to Principals, 

OGONTZ SCHOOL P.O., PA. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Fall Term opens September 19, 1894. 
Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparat 
ry School. Specially organized departments of Music 
and Art. Well-equipped Laboratwories. Fine Gymna 
siums. Resident Physician. Memorial Hall enables 
students to reduce expenses. For catalogue address 

Lock Box 10. SARAH F, ANDERSON, Princt ~ % 
Rox kt . ah 


Traveling Course in a 


In extension of the Spring Course of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Phil ad iphia 
July. —To the Kittatiny, Shaw angunk, an i Catskill 
Mountains. August.—To the Kermuda Islands, for the 
Exploration of the Coral Reet fs. F letails app ) 
PRoF. HEILPRIS, Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila 
delphia. 


HOWARD SEMINARY, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
An excellent home school for cirls, limited to 5 For 
full particulars and tilustrated circular, address 
HORACE M. WILLARD, Se.D., Principal 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY. 


OGONTZ (NEAR PHILADELPHIA), PA. Unexcelled as a 
College Preparatory School. Now represented by its 
graduates in Yale, Harvard, Princeton. Cornell, Lehigh, 
Latayette, Trinity, Unis +4 Pa. and West Potnt. 24th 








T. JOHN'S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
MANLIUS 


Next term begins Sept. “so “1908 Apply to 


Wl. VERBECK, President. 
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Liducational. 
HACKETTSTOW 
INSTITUTE, 
HACKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
College preparatory for gentlemen. Ladies 
Best building of its class. Muste, Art, Elocution 
ratory. Twogymnasiums. Location unsurpasest. | 
moderate. Catalogue free 
Rev. GEO. H. WHITNEY, b> Pb 
BERLIN, Germany. 


GOOD PRIVATE BOARDING HOME. Conventet 


N 


Cortlege 


Lat» 


ertmhs 


Tes 
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MACMILLAN & Co.'s NEw Books, 





PUBLISHED FOR THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS. NOW READY. 


CLASSICAL STUDIES © 


IN HONOUR OF HENRY DRISLER. 
With Portrait and Plates, and other Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. Price $4.00, net. 


To complete the term of fifty years of official connection with an institution of learning is a fortune which rarely falls to the lot of a 
professor. Such aterm will be concluded by Professor Henry Drisler in June, 1894, and as so interesting an event should be celebrated in a 
manner befitting the dignities and honours which have been his, it has seemed to some of his former pupils that this could best be done on their 
part by dedicating to him a volume containing contributions of their own upon subjects relating to antiquity within whose limits he had won so 
much distinction. Early last vear a committee was formed, consisting of Professors Merriam, Peck, and Jackson, and a circular was issued to 
such graduates of Columbia as bad devoted themselves to work in this field. The response will be seen in the list of subjects below. 


The titles of the contributions are as follows: 


Notes on Horace: Prof. Sidney G Ashmore, Union College. 

Anaximander on the Prolongation of Infancy in Man. A Note on the His- 
fovy fo Theory of Evolution: Dr. N. M. Butler, Columbia. 

c 0 Passages in Euripides’ Medea; Dr. M. L. Earle, Barnard. 

e Preliminary Military Service of the Equestrian Cursus Honorum; Dr. 

J. C. Egbert, Columbia. 

References to Zoroaster in Syriac and Arabic Literature: Prof. Richard Got- 
theil. Columbia. 

Literary Frauds among the Greeks: Prof. Alfred Gudeman, University of Pa 

Henotheism in the Rig-Veda: Prof. ‘E. W. Hopkins, Bryn Mawr College 

On Plato and the Attic Comedy: Prof. George B. a University of Neb. 
— vi. 61, or Ancient Persian Armour; Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, 

umbia. 





Archaism in Aulus Gellius: Dr. Charles Knapp, Barnard. 

On Certain Parallelisms between the Ancient and the Modern Drama: Prof. 
Brander Matthews, Columbia. 

Ovid's Use of Colour and Colour Terms: Dr. N. G. McRea. Columbia. 

(1) A Bronze o, a Affin'ties in the Metropolitan Museum; (2) Geryon 
in Cyprus; (3) Hercules, Hydra, and Crab; Prof. A. C. Merriam, Columbia. 

Onomatopoetic Words in Latin; Prof H. T. Peck, Columbia. 

Notes on the Vedic Deity Piishan; Prof. E. D. Perry, Columbia. 

The So-called Medusa Ludovisi: Dr. J. Sachs, Collegiate Institute, N. Y. 

Aristotle and the Arabs: Prof. Wm. M. Sloane, Princeton. 

Iphigenia in Greek and French pepe: Dr. B. D. Woodward, Columbia. 

Gargetion, an Attic Deme: Dr. C. H. Young, Columbia. 





SFust Published, 


The Elements of .Metaphysics. 


Being a Guide for Lectures and Private Use. By Dr. Paut Deussen, Professor 
Ordinarius of Philosophy at the University of Kiel, Germany. Translated 
from the second German edition, with the personal collaboration of the 
author, by'C M. Durr. With an Appendix containing the author's Address 
before the Bombay Branch of the i Asiatic Society On the Philosophy 
of the Vedanta in its Relations to Occidental ee Reprinted from 
the Original Edition, Bombay, 1893. 12mo, cloth. ice, $1.50, net. 





Fust Published. 
An Essay Concerning Human Understanding. 


By Joun Locke. Collated and Annotated, with Prolegomena, Biographical, 
Critical, and Historical, by ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, Hon. D.C.L., Ox- 
ford, Emeritus Professor of Logic,and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. With Portrait. In two volumes. 8vo, cloth. Price, $8.00, 
net. 





FUST READY. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
*¢ A Remarkable Book.’’ 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


By BENJAMIN Kipp. 8vo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 
‘It is astudy of the whole development of humanity in a new light, and it is sustained and strong and fresh throughout ... Undoubtedly the ablest book 


on social development that has been published for a long time.’’—Boston Herald. 


* Altogether this is one of the most suggestive and inspiring books which have ever dealt with problems of the imminent future.’"—Daily Telegraph. 





Nearly Ready. New Book by Fohn Ruskin. 
‘ Verona, and Other Lectures. 


The Gypsy Road: A Journey from Krakow to 
Coblentz. 


Delivered principally at the Royal and London Institutions between 1870 and By Grenvitie A. J. Cone, MRI A., F G.S. With Illustrations by Eomonp H. 


1883. Illustrated with Frontispiece in color, and 11 Photogravure Plates 
from drawings by the author. Medium 8vo, cloth. Price, $2.50. 


New. 12mo, cloth extra. Price, $1.75. 


FUST PUBLISHED, 


CHILDREN’S SINGING GAMES. 


With the Tunes to which they are Sung. Collected and Edited by ALice B. Gomme. Pictured in black and white by WINIFRED SMITH. Oblong 
8vo, ornamental. Price, $1.50. 


Children’s Singing Games appeal to every child who loves dance and song and play, and to every elder who is glad to revive the pleasantest i 
childhood. Mrs, Gomme has carefully picked out of the innumerable variants the best and brightest A rl of both words and ae.” Pee ave ee 





Now Ready. Second Edition. 
The Friendship of- Nature. 
A Chronicle of New England Birds and Flowers. By Maser. OsGoop WRIGBT. 
18mo, cloth, gilt top. 75 cents. 

*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, with twelve full page 
Plates. Crown 8vo = $3.00, net. ” 

‘*Sympathetic and de ightful throughout "—Churchman. 

“*Inexpressibly delicate and refined in its impressionism, this little volume is 
like a series ot subtly wrought =. and is destined to give a vast amount of 
pleasure to those who can appreciate its unpretentious merits.’°— Boston Beacon. 





Fust Published, A New Novel. 
The Wings of Icarus. 


Being the Life of one Emilia Fletcher, as revealed by Herself in 


I. Thirty-five Letters written to Constance Norris between July 18, 188-, and 
March 26 of the following year. 
II. A Fragmentary Journal. 
Ill. A Postscript. 
By Laurence ALMA TaDEMA. 18mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1 25. 





FUNE NUMBER NOW READY. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to New and Current Publications. Price, 5 cents per number. Yearly subscription, 50 cents. 
*,* The leading article this month is by Mr. F. Marion CRAWFORD, entitled ‘‘ Modern Views of Mysticism.” It is hoped that this will be 


the first of a series of papers. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE defeat of the bill to repeal the ten 
per cent. tax on State bank-notes was 
the most conservative and wholesome 
vote taken in Congress since the repeal of 
the Sherman act. If it be true that Mr. 
Cleveland personally counselled members 
to vote against the repeal, on the ground 
that public opinion is not yet ripe for 
any radical change in our banking sys- 
tem, that is another of his titles to pub- 
lic confidence. The truth is that peo- 
ple are generally dissatisfied, as they 
ought to be, with the antiquated and 
hide-bound system of bank-note issues 
now existing. This system was designed 
for an entirely different state of things 
from that which now exists, and it did 
not even accomplish what it was de- 
signed for—the replenishment of the 
public treasury. It did accomplish a vast 
deal of good in a collateral way. It ex- 
peiled chaos from our banking con- 
cerns, and that was a mighty gain. 
To open the door for the return of chaos 
simply because the system needs amend- 
ment, would be an enormous mistake. 
It would be like a respectable man going 
barefoot because one of his shoes pinch- 
ed. What is wanted now is a scientific 
study of the whole question by a com- 
petent committee, who shall take evi- 
dence from all who are competent to 
give it, and sift itfor general use. There 
is no objection to taking the evidence 
of Populists as well as of bankers on 
these terms and conditions. What every- 
body is striving for is the truth We 
acknowledge that very few, if any, 
people who are busying . themselves 
with this question have in view any- 
thing but the public good. We ac- 
knowledge, too, that many of those who 
differ from us more or lessin this matter 
have brought important contributions 
to the solution of the controversy, and 
in this respect we especially commend 
the speeches of Mr. Warner of New York, 
Mr. Rayner of Maryland, and Mr. Harter 
of Ohio. Mr. Warner has brought to 
gether a large collection of facts, im- 
portant to the issue in hand, which have 
not been previously compiled. His col- 
lection of the extemporized currency of 
clearing-houses and factories during the 
panic of last year is especially important, 
and these are all the better for being 
presented in facsimile. 
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Whatever danger there may be of this 
country’s falling into the silver slough 
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party that piques itself on being the 
party of sound money. Five Republi- 
can State conventions have lately been 
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again is now distinctly traceable to the | 


held, and they have vied witheach other successfully used his power to prevent 
in the absurdity and peril of their finan- | the passage of a free-coinage bill in the 
cial planks. Maine and Ohio and Indiana | House, and as the controller of the Mi 
goin furiously forthe protection-free-sil- ' nority in the present House he resisted 
and defeated the disposition of such 
men as Burrows to have the Republicans 
keep silent and let the Democratic ma 


ver combine, and Pennsylvania is for in- 
flation any way to getit. The Kansas 
plank isa curiosity It declares that ‘‘the 
interests of the producers of the country, | jority pass bad and positively dangerous 
its farmers and its workingmen, demand | measures. Most people, therefore, have 
that the mints be opened to the coinage | set down Mr. Reed as sound on finan 
of silver, and that Congress should | cialissues, and nobody supposed that he 
enact a law levying a tax on importa- | would “ play second fiddle’’ to Henry 
tions of foreign silver sufticient to fully | Cabot Lodge by endorsing the latter's 
protect the products of our own mines.”’ | absurd plea for bringing England to 
This evidently means free coinage of | terms on the silver question by bulldoz 
silver without daring to say so explicit- | ing heron the tariff The Republican 
ly. Characteristically enough, Senator | editors have been so puzzled by his re 
Sherman comes out with a ‘* hearty en- | cent outgivings that many of them have 
dorsement ’’ of the Ohio platform, as‘' in | kept entire silence, or contented them 
line with the views I have always held | selves with saying that there must be 


on this question.’’ Precisely so—views | Some mistake in the report, as it was in 
interchangeable with votes conceivable that he should have uttered 


such nonsense Some party journals 





which are constrained to accept its au 
Senator Sherman prophesies smooth | thenticity, denounce the ex Speaker's 

things about ‘‘an international agree- | course in the roundest terms 

ment on this important subject,’ but 

no one knows better than he that such 

an agreement is farther off than ever 


On the other hand, there are signs that 


The wind-up of the latest German Mr. Reed's scheme, or some similar piece 
silver commission, given to the agra- of demagogy, may find a good deal of 
rians by Caprivi as a plaything to | SUPPort among the politicians wha run 
amuse themselves with for a while, | Republican conventions and make the 
shows how dim and far-off an event in- | Patty platforms. Itis to the influence 


ternational bimetallism is. The greatest | of the _ Speaker's friends in the Ohio 
public service rendered by the commis Republican State convention on June ¢ 
sion, said the imperial secretary of the | hat the “ wobbling“ outgiving on the 
treasury in closing its sessions, would silver question is ascribed. The MeKin 
bein spreading the conviction that “* se ley men, who managed the convention 
rious difticulties attended the solution of | 82d who want to keep the tariff issue to 
the silver question.” We did not need the front in the interest of their favorite 
one risen from the dead, not even a | for 1596, would not accept the full 
resurrected silver commission, to tell us | tledged scheme for a tariff-silver ‘* com 
that. “The Government,”’ added the | bine ’ which Reed advocates, but they 
sage secretary, ‘‘ would examine all the 
proposals submitted to it, and would | ton for ~ such a policy as will, by dis 





had to yield so far as to adopt a resolu 


+) noting leoisats — . 
make those it regarded as feasible a | ©! mating fegisiation or otherwise, most 
basis for further consideration.” Go | SPeedily restore silver to its rightful 
on, gentlemen, getting up your little | place as a money metal As Con 


| S<1)) 3 -% > > 
demonstrations of how to square the | &Tessman Burrows and the Detroit 
Tribune, which are influential in their 


circle and invent perpetual motion, and 
State. endorse the Reed policy, it is ex 


when you succeed just let us know. 
Meanwhile, a great chance is offered | pected that the Michigan Republicans 
the English bimetallists to show the | VW!!! go at least as far as their brethren 
stuff they are made of. by the Jn-| i" Ohio. The growing demoralization 
> undertakes to | Of the party on financial issues is illus 


vestor’s Review, which 
publish ‘“‘the names of all holders of trated by the platforms of congressional 
United States gold or sterling railroad | ®§ well as State conventions. Represen 
bonds who are prepared to accept pay tative Grosvenor is perhaps the most 
ment of their coupons in silver, just to | Prominent man in the Ohio delegation, 
and seems likely to succeed McKinley in 
| the governorship. The first plank in 
the platform adopted when he was re 
Ex-Speaker Reed's recent deliverance | nominated the other day ‘‘ demands the 


encourage the rest 





on the silver question has proved a great , adoption of such legislation by Congress 
surprise to the country. While the Re- | as will guarantee bimetallism and en- 
publican leader in Congress has never | largement of the currency to at least 
been credited with thorough study of | forty dollars per capita’’ Grosvenor 
financial questions, he has made an ex- | takes this plank from Quay, who had 
cellent reputation As Speaker in IsyOhe the Pennsylvania Republicans adopt it 
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Quay got it from the Populist national 
platform of 1592, the only difference be- 
ing that this called for $50, while he 
asks for only $40. 





Maine and Minnesota are both in the 
northern tier of States, and both come 
into competition with Canada. But 
there isa marked difference in their at- 
titude on the general issue of the tariff 
and the special question of Canadian 
competition. The Republican State Con- 
vention of Maine on June 6 condemned 
the Wilson tariff bill and the ‘‘ vicious 
features ’’ added _ to it in the bill now be- 
fore the Senate, which ‘‘ delivers near- 
ly every industry of Maine into the 
hands of our nearest and most hostile 
rival, the Dominion of Canada.”’ Gov- 
ernor Cleaves, who was renominated, 
in his speech of acceptance spoke 
particularly of free lumber, and ask- 
ed how the men employed in Maine 
forests, on her rivers, and in her mills, 
cutting and preparing that product for 
market, can expect to find employment 
at good wages ‘‘ when we invite a for- 
eign province to furnish that product to 
us with their labor, and thereby paralyze 
our own lumbering interests.’’ On the 
other hand, the Republican Governor 
of Minnesota, Knute Nelson, who will 
shortly be renominated,is a man who in 
the Fiftieth Congress voted for the Mills 
bill, and in his speech announcing his 
position declared his belief in free lum- 
ber and cheaper shelter—‘‘ cheaper be- 
cause released from the heavy and un- 
necessary bondage of high-tariff taxes.”’ 
The St. Paul Pioneer Press a few days ago 
declared that lumber ought to be free, in 
the interest of ‘‘ cheap building mate- 
rial for all the vast prairie region of the 
West and Northwest,” and ridiculed the 
idea that Canadian competition in 
wages could give us much _ trouble. 
Evidently the Republican stump speak- 
er of Maine will not do for the longi- 
tude of Minnesota. 





It is notsurprising to learn that the ru- 
ral delegates to the New York Constitu- 
tional Convention are objecting to the 
proposed separation of municipal from 
State and national elections. They claim 
that separate elections will not work well 
in the country districts in years in which 
only town officers are to be chosen, since 
the stimulus of State or national issues is 
necessary to ‘‘ bring out the vote.’”’ That 
is to say, the cities must continue to be 
a sacrifice to politics in order that the 
rural] vote may be got out. The cities 
have for years been made in the Legisla- 
ture a sacrifice to the wishes and inte- 
rests of the politicians from the country 
districts. These have legislated, not in 
accordance with the wishes of the in- 
habitants of the cities, but in ac- 
cordance with what they thought 
would help party interests outside the 
cities. The cities have, in fact, been 
governed for years from Albany by legis- 
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lators resy onsiblé only to constituencies 
who had no interest whatever in city 
affairs. The consequence has been that 
no matter how damaging may have 
been the results of such legislation, 
the legislators were safely removed 
from being called to account for it. To 
say that the cities must go on indefi- 
nitely in this way, is to say that ‘‘ get- 
ting out the vote’”’ in the rural districts 
is the all-important end of government, 
to accomplish which no sacrifice is too 
great. If that argument is to prevail in 
the Constitutional Convention, there 
can be no separate election amendment 
and no municipal home-rule amendment 
hoped for. 





The fuss made in the newspapers about 
Croker’s doings and goings would be 
inordinate but for the part he has played 
in city affairs since Tammany came into 
power, and the amount of knowledge 
of Tammany administration he pos- 
sesses. But his knowledge is so great 
that we have marvelled much that the 
committee did not serve a subpcena on 
him before now. It seems to us that he 
is about the first witness they should 
have taken pains to secure. Nearly 
the whole Tammany income must have 
passed through his hands, and he must 
have been very familiar with its sources. 
The blackmail paid him, too, to secure 
immunity from hostile legislation, 
ought surely to have come within the 
purview of the investigation as ex- 
plaining and illustrating the nature 
of the Tammany system. We say all 
this on the supposition, which we 
take to be well founded, that the com- 
mittee can summon and examine any 
one they please who is presumed to be 
able to give information bearing on the 
matter in hand. His hasty departure 
for Europe, therefore, at the very open- 
ing of the racing season,does not surprise 
us. The wonder is that he did not go 
sooner. His object in being out of the 
country now, even if he should come 
back before the investigation is over, is 
doubtless to see what comes out before 
he submits himself toexamination. This 
was undoubtedly his game when the 
Fassett committee was sitting He 
came back when he knew what he should 
have to explain or deny. The exposures 
before the present committee may be 
such that his stay in Europe may be in- 
definitely prolonged, or they may besuch 
that he can meet them by simple denial 
and forgetfulness. But the time of his 
departure—just as his horses are begin- 
ning to run—shows that he considers the 
situation serious. 





The testimony thus far adduced in the 
police inquiry has agreed in fixing pretty 
definitely the rates of Tammany tariff 
on some forms of vice and other sources 
of revenue. Thus, the regular rate for a 
disorderly house is $500 ‘‘ initiation fee ”’ 
to the police captain, to be paid when- 


-parties, 





ever anew captain is placed in charge 
of the district; $50 a month for the 
captain, usually collected through the 
ward detective, and something for the 
ward detective himself, the amount of 
which depends upon his personal ability 
as an extortionist. In addition to this 
tariff there is a contribution to the 
“Christmas present’”’ of the captain, and 
sometimes something to the _patrol- 
man on the beat. Concert saloons, 
without licenses, pay $50 a month to 
the captain. The regular tariff for 
cafés with waitresses, selling liquor 
without licenses, runs from $15 to $25 a 
month. The regular pay to ward men 
from a liquor-saloon for the privilege 
of selling on Sunday is $5 a month. 
The regular pay to the inspector of the 
Excise Department, from saloons that 
have no licenses, is $5, as salve to his 
conscience for ‘‘overlooking’’ the fact. 
This is in addition to the $5 to the ward 
man for Sunday selling. The regular 
tariff for admission to the police force 
is $300. Tickets to Tammany ‘‘chowder 
” usually distributed among dis- 
orderly houses and liquor-saloons in 
batches of five, are $5 each, and it is 
‘‘bad form” for any to be sent back. 





We trust that the Tribune will give us 
some light about its custom of making a 
Christmas present of a basket of wine 
to Police Commissioner McClave. Was 
it sent regularly, and if so what was the 
motive ? Had the sending of it anything 
todo with the election advertising, which 
is worth $20,000 a year to each newspa- 
per securing it, which is bestowed by 
vote of the police commissioners, and 
which usually goes to the Tribune? It will 
be remembered that the late Elliott F. 
Shepard tried to get it on one occasion, 
and that he assured an advertising 
agent that, under proper pressure, it 
could be obtained for his religious news- 
paper, since the commissioners ‘‘ are 
weak and will yield easily.’’ The adver- 
tising agent, in the excess of his zeal, 
supposed the colonel to mean that he 
should offer the commissioners a rebate 
of §5,000. The Tribune's plan of a 
basket of wine—quality unknown—was 
much more economical than this, and 
seems to have been quite regularly suc- 
cessful. What was the quality of the 
wine? Was it the famous brand of Ame- 
rican champagne which another Repub- 
lican editor, late head of the Census 
Bureau, was wont to boom so indus- 
triously? Or wasit Reich’s famous Nul- 
lum Vinum nisi Hungaricum? We trust 
not, for the sake of McClave’s stomach. 
The Tribune ought to explain this freely, 
for it is only a few days since it remarked 
of McClave that “ unfortunately he does 
not enjoy a reputation in this communi- 
ty which entitles him to protest against 
asearching inquisition.’”’ Is the Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid in the habit of sending 
Christmas presents of wine to persons 
of doubtful reputation: We earnestiy 
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trust that this community may be 
spared the shock of such a revelation. 





The failure of the courts in Monroe 
County, Pa., to punish anybody for the 
lynching of a negro a few weeks ago is 
an ominous sign. The judge seems to 
have been in earnest, but the grand jury 
were in evident sympathy with the law- 
breakers and reported that they could find 
no one who was responsible. The ex- 
planation is found in the statement of a 
local newspaper, while proceedings in 
court were pending, that ‘‘ there is ap- 
parently no fear on the part of the 
lynchers, and no one cares to see them 
punished.”’ It is even suspected that 
there were lynchers or witnesses of the 
lynching on the grand jury itself. Worse 
still, this is not an isolated case of the 
condoning of such crimes at the North. 
Two negroes have been lynched by white 
mobs in Ohio within a year, but nobody 
has been punished or will be punished for 
the offence. New York, Michigan and 
Kansas are other Northern States in 
which lynch law has been invoked by 
whites against blacks in recent times, 
and the law of the land has proved help- 
less against the criminals. In all of 
these cases the difficulty has been the 
same—that public sentiment did not de- 
mand the punishment of the lynchers. 





The full influence of last summer's 
panic on the immigration movement 
was not felt at once. The arrivals dur- 
ing the last six months of 1893 fell only 
a trifle short of the same period in 1892; 
and, although this comparison is some- 
what impaired by the cholera scare of 
1892, and the consequent check to immi- 
gration, the general results up to last 
year’s close were not particularly strik- 
ing. But, beginning with 1894, a very 
remarkable change in the volume of im- 
migration developed. During the first 
three months of the year the immigrant 
arrivals decreased from 98,799 in 1892 
and 71,640 in 1893 to only 38,278 in 1894. 
In April less than half as many immi- 
grants arrived as in April, 1893, show- 
ing a still heavier rate of decrease. 
This decrease has been most heavy in 
the countries whence our most desir 
able immigrants are drawn. The move- 
ment from Russia during the year’s four 
opening months was actually larger 
than last year’s; Italy’s immigration 
fell off barely one-half. But the move- 
ment from Great Britain and Ireland 
decreased from 33,624 in 1893 to 13,668 
this year; the German immigration from 
27,064 to 12,157; while that from Swe- 
den and Norway fell from 15,932 to 
5,218, a decrease of more than 66 per 
cent. 


The disastrous smash of the New Zea- 
land Mercantile Company, which finally 
drove Mr. Mundella out of the English 
cabinet, laid bare, at the judicial ex- 
amination of the directors, an astonish 





ing state of things. The board was 
made up, in good part at least, of honor 
able men of high standing, like Mr. Mun- 
della himself, yet it had been, collective 
ly, doing the most dishonorable things 
for years. It had borrowed on false 
pretences, issued new stock without 
notice to stockholders, and published 
misleading balance-sheets. All sorts of 
excuses were put forward by the men 
at whose doors these things were laid, 
all of whom protested that they were 
ignorant of the rascality and animated 
only by the most high-minded mo- 
tives. Yet they could not deny their 
moral or legal responsibility for what 
had occurred. It was their business 
to direct, and if they did not or 
could not, they should have resigned 
from the board and not allowed their 
names to stand as a lure for the un 
wary. What the London 7%mes said on 
the subject is of universal application: 

“It is idle cant to pretend anxiety for the 
better distribution of wealth until we can de- 
vise means by which this preying upon people 
of small incomes can be put a stop to. It is 
idle to prate of thrift when the small investor 
has no guarantee whatever for the most ordi 
nary honesty and sagacity in the conduct of 
his affairs. If we are to admit the mass of 
the nation to a share in the lucrative business 
now carried on by men of capital—and there 
isno other way to equalize wealth without 
sapping the foundat ons of industry—we must 
find some cure for this collective recklessness 
or dishonesty which is the curse of joint 
stock enterprise.” 

The impossibility of imagining Mr 
Gladstone in Lord Rosebery’s place on 
Wednesday of last week is the best 
measure of the essential difference 
between the two men, and of their 
comparative fitness to lead the reform 
ing party in English politics. Mr. 
Gladstone has had many popular ova- 
tions, but he never went out in the face 
of a Derby throng, to lead back his win- 
ning horse and be madly cheered by 
thousands of men in whom the coarser 
passions were running riot. The protests 
of the Nonconformists against a ‘‘horse 
racing Premier’ are already beginning 
to be heard, and more of them will be 
heard in the future. There is a Puritan 
strain in the great body of the Dissenters 
who have gone into the struggle for 
Welsh disestablishment and justice to 
Ireland, which may be narrow and pre- 
judiced, but which is a factor not to be 
neglected. By Mr. Gladstone's leader 
ship and by his austere public utter 
ances and private life, these men were 
braced and nerved ; but they will not long 
follow a man so much at ease in Zion 
as Lord Rosebery. He has already lost 
a good part of the moral enthusiasm 
which has so clearly marked and digni 
fied the home-rule cause, and his rather 
defiant speech at Eton in defence of 
horse-racing will not win him back the 
support which he has alienated. If he 
maintains himself long in power, it will 
be by means of new political combina- 
tions and issues, and not by the backing 
of the chapel-going middle classes 








ABD 


It needs but a single glance at the 
map of Central Africa to see that the 
Anglo-Belgian agreement signed at 
Brussels on May 12 is a direct blow to 
France. It is no secret that of Iste 
years the ambition of the directors of 


the French colonial policy has been to 
extend their Congo possessions to the 
Nile, and thus to acquire the rich 
province of the Bahr el-Gharval, for 
merly governed by Lupton Bey. Up 
to this time, however, they have limited 
their action in this direction to repeated 
energetic protests against the extension 
of the Congo Free State north of the 4th 
degree of latitude, their exploring and 
treaty-making expeditions having been 
contined to the country between the 
Congo and the Niger valley. By the new 
treaty Great Britain leases to the Congo 
Free State all the territory lying between 
the watershed of the Congo and Nile ba 
sins and the Nile as far west as the twen 
ty fifth meridian, and to the tenth paral 
lelin the north. This includes the pro 
vince of the Bahr el Ghazal and that 
part of the equatorial province of Emin 
Pasha which is to the west of the Nile 
The greatgr portion of this latter pro 
vince reverts to Great Britain on the 
death of King Leopold, but the lease of 
all that lies west of the thirtieth meri 
dian, together with a strip of land 
twenty five kilometres in breadth con 
necting this territory with the northern 
shore of Lake Albert, is‘ continued so 
long as the Congo territories, as an in 
dependent state or as a Belgian colony, 
remain under the sovereignty of his Ma 
jesty and his Majesty's successors."’ In 
return for this important concession the 
Free State leases to Great Britain its 
most northerly station on Lake Tangan 
yika and a strip of country twenty-five 
kilometres in breadth, connecting it 
with Lake Albert Edward, thus afford 
ing England direct communication be- 
tween the Nile and her South African 


possessions 


This latest act in the partition of Africa 
is nota mere paper agreement, but rather 
a ratification of accomplished facts. An 
armed force of the FreeState has already 
for some time been established at Lado 
on the Nile, the former seat of govern- 
ment of the equatorial province, while 
the English last winter took temporary 
possession of Wadelai, Emin’s latest 
residence, thus reasserting, as the pro- 
tector of Egypt, the claims of that coun 
try to the upper valley of the Nile. It 
is hard to predict with any confidence 
what will be the results of this action of 
the two powers, Certain provisions in 
the agreement would seem to indicate 
the prompt occupation by King Leopold 
of the ceded territory. But the French 
minister of foreign affairs says the lease 
is null and void, and that he is sending 
troops to resist its execution. This 
makes the situation look serious. 
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THE SUGAR SCHEDULE. 


WHEN the Republican party bankrupted 
the Treasury with its pension largesses 
and turned the government over to the 
Democrats with a deficit of $75,000,000 
the following year, the necessity was 
imposed on the Cleveland administra- 
tion of finding revenue sufficient to 
close the gap. The most obvious way 
was to restore some portion of the sugar 
duties, which had been repealed in the 
vain hope of reconciling the country to 
the McKinley tariff. The House, how- 
ever, decided that sugar should remain 
free, and that the bounty should be re- 
pealed. We think that this was a mis- 
take, and that the Senate was entirely 
justified in reclaiming a portion of the 
revenue from sugar; and although we 
detest bounties, as containing the germ 
of all the socialism and Coxeyism now 
rampant, we should not have grudged 
some gratuity to the planters of cane 
and beet for a limited number of years, 
either by tariff or by bounty. The plain 
and honest course for the Senate was 
either to pass the bill as it came from 
the House, or to impose a revenue duty 
on raw sugar, which would havé protect- 
ed the planters in an incidental way. 
The Senate did the latter, but it did not 
stop there. It proceeded to construct a 
monstrous scheme of bounty and protec- 
tion to the one industry in the United 
States which stands least in need of gov- 
ernment bounty and tariff coddling. It 
would have been quite as appropriate 
and edifying, and quite as good policy, 
to have enacted that the Standard Oil 
Trust (or Company, if that name is pre- 
ferred) should receive thirty million dol- 
lars out of the public treasury during 
the next six months as a reward of 
merit, and one-eighth of a cent per gal- 
lon for all the oil they might sell 
in this country thereafter, as to do 
what is done for the Sugar Trust (or 
Company) in the Senate bill. The Sugar 
people have the same grip on the country 
that the Standard Oil people have had 
these many years. They control such a 
vast quantity of freight that they can 
dictate their own terms to the rail- 
roads. They control such an enormous 
amount of capital that they can dictate 
the price of raw sugar to the planters of 
the West Indies and of the East Indies. 
These things we do not complain of, 
because they are not governmental con- 
trivances. We allude to them only to 
show that anything like a bounty or pro- 
tection to this monopoly is not only un- 
necessary and uncalled for, but reprehen- 
sible in the last degree. It is true that 
the Republicans gave to this monopoly 
raw sugar free of duty, and a protection 
of half a cent per pound plus a counter- 
vailing duty against the German export 
bounty. This was an enormous gratui- 
ty, but it was in keeping with the Re- 
publican idea of protection, which has 
been gradually enlarging its scope for 
thirty years. Originally, it meant pro- 





tection only where it was clearly needed. 
Now it means protection to anybody who 
asks for it (except the quinine manufac- 
turers). Formerly it meant protection 
sufficient to insure fair competition. 
Now it means prohibition, for no argu- 
ment is more common, or has greater 
force, than the statistical tables show- 
ing that some small amount of an article 
(pig iron, for example) is still imported 
at Galveston, or Seattle, or some other 
place far distant from our furnaces. 
In every such case the Home Market 
Club is ready to burst with indignation 
if the duty is lowered by the smallest 
fraction. Its members really think that 
they have been attacked by highway- 
men and robbed of their pocketbooks. 

The Democratic party professes to be 
opposed to this conception of the duties 
of government. It holds that the func- 
tion of government is simply to collect 
and disburse its revenues in an economi- 
cal and just manner, and especially not 
to pamper greedy and overgrown mo- 
nopolies. How have its principles been 
carried out in the sugar schedule? Ina 
way to disrupt the party inevitably, and 
perhaps for all time. If the House con- 
sents to let the Sugar Trust collect 
the sugar duties for its own use by im- 
porting in anticipation of the tariff dur- 
ing six months or any other period, 
however small, the party is doomed. 
The Philadelphia Ledger's correspondent 
tells us that a prominent member of the 
Senate finance committee says: 


“* We shall inform the [conference committee 
of the two houses] that it is not the bill many 
of us desire, but that it embraced the most 
radical reductions which could be obtained in 
our body with any chance of its passage. We 
shall give them the option of assisting to se- 
cure its enactment into law, or of defeating 
any measure of tariff reform, because no ma- 
terial modifications of the bill as amended by 
the Senate can pass that body. The confe- 
rence committee will be given the alternative 
of the Senate bill or no bill; of a measure of 
reasonable reduction or a measure of no re- 
duction; of a partial carrying out of the 
Democratic platform or a positive refusal to 
do anything to fulfil the promises of 1892. I 
have no doubt what the result will be.” 


Very well! If the Senate’s idea of a 
‘‘ reasonable reduction ”’ is a gratuity of 
this kind to the Sugar Trust, better 
that the whole bill were killed, and the 
Democratic party along with it, and 
that a party of free trade were found- 
ed on its ruins. Then the Sugar Trust 
can bestow its campaign contributions 
on one party exclusively, instead of 
alternating between the two. The Tri- 
bune of Sunday, under the heading 
‘Sugar and the Bill of Sale,” calls at- 
tention to the fact that Senator Quay 
voted in the interest of the Sugar Trust 
when that schedule was before the Se- 
nate, and that Senator Aldrich dodged 
the vote on one of the most impor- 
tant amendments. Probably the Tribune 
knows more than it cares to tell about 
the bill of sale. It was rumored at 
the close of the Presidential campaign 
of 1888 that the sugar people contri- 
buted $100,000 to Mr. Quay’s commit- 





tee, and that this contribution was 
made at the instance of Senator Aldrich. 
If this were true, it would account satis- 
factorily for a good many things, includ- 
ing the favorable position which the re- 
fining interest received in the McKin- 
ley tariff. It may be true, also, that 
the’ sugar people, being men of much 
sagacity and worldly wisdom, came to 
the conclusion, near the end of the cam- 
paign of 1892, that the Democratic par- 
ty was the winning side that year, and 
hence pitched their dollars in that di- 
rection. Or it is just possible that they 
contributed to both parties in both cam- 
paigns, in order to be on the safe side. 
The only thing that can be counted on 
with certainty is, that on whichever 
side they placed their money, it was 
a pretty large sum—an amount corre- 
sponding in some degree to their tariff 
bonus, perhaps one or two per cent. of it. 

If the sugar people can carry their 
measures through the House as they 
have carried them through the Senate, 
there is no reason why the bill of sale 
should not be repeated indefinitely. The 
whole proceeding is an apt illustration 
of the workings of the protective tariff, 
and it must not be supposed that the su- 
gar people are the only ones who are ‘‘ in 
it.” They are in it a little deeper than 
others because the importations of sugar 
are so enormous. It is this which makes 
them more conspicuous than any other 
tariff beneficiaries. We canrecallatime 
when the copper-producing interest drew 
all eyes to itself for the same reason, 
and there was a time as far back as 
1857 when speculators in wool caused 
such a scandal in connection with the 
tariff that a special investigation of it 
was ordered by the House. It may be 
put down as an axiom in political eco- 
nomy that whenever a valuable thing, 
be it a commodity or a franchise, is ex- 
posed to competition, there will be bid- 
ders for it, and that it will bring some- 
thing near itsvalue. If this thing is the 
right to tax the public under the guise 
of aduty on sugar, starch, lead, cordage, 
copper, or what not, it will bring its 
price in the shape of campaign contribu- 
tions, if not in more reprehensible dis- 
bursements, and the bill of sale is just as 
plain and business-like in the one case as 
in the other. It delivers a political party 
(or so much of it as may be necessary to 
insure the carrying out of the trade), 
as goods sold, packed, labelled, and 
paid for. Delivering the party means 
delivering the American people as a 
great goose to be plucked for at least 
four years. The next bill of sale may be 
made out by the opposite party, but the 
effect is the same. 





THE CONNECTING LINK. 
‘“* PEOPLE should not forget,’’ said Dr. 
Parkhurst a few days ago, ‘“ that the 
Police Department is only the maw of 
Tammany—that part of Tammany in 
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which the whole system of blackmail 
and corruption is digested.’’ That is the 
wiew we have always maintained, but of 
which it has been difficult to obtain 
positive proof. Mr. Goff succeeded on 
Thursday in getting proof in abundance 
from the mouth of a Tammany witness 
who was as well qualified as almost any 
member of the organization, except, per- 
haps, ‘‘ Jimmy” Martin or ‘ Paddy”’ 
Divver, to tell the whole story. Ex-Sena- 
‘tor, now Judge, Roesch has been one of 
the most favored of Mr. Croker’s young 
“« counsellors ’’ for many years. He was 
tthe favorite Tammany member of the 
Assembly for four years, and its favorite 
member of the Senate for a like period. 
Since 1891 he has been the Tammany 
leader of his district, and last November 
he was elected, as the Tammany candi- 
date, civil justice in the Fourth District. 

He confesses on the witness-stand that 
he has been in the habit of taking re- 
tainers from the keepers of disorderly 
houses to protect them and their inmates 
against the efforts of the police to en- 
force the laws; that he has given the 
keeper of at least one such house a slip 
of paper with his name written upon it 
to be used with the police whenever her 
house was ‘in trouble’; that though 
he took a fee of 5100 as a retainer from 
one woman, he never drew a paper for 
her, or appeared in court for her, or per- 
formed a legal act for her. He admits 
that as the Tammany leader of his dis- 
trict he is president of a Tammany club, 
of which his brother is treasurer, and 
among whose members there are many 
liquor-dealers and at least one keeper 
of a disorderly house; that he has 
interfered constantly in the Police De- 
partment for the purpose of getting 
friends either put upon the force or 
promoted or transferred; that he has 
known of policemen being employed to 
go about among liquor-saloons selling 
tickets at five dollars each for the 
‘“‘chowder parties”? of his Tammany 
club; that he has to distinguish con- 
stantly between his services as counsel 
and his services as Tammany leader, 
but that he never makes a mistake in 
confounding the two or in taking a 
retainer in the latter capacity; that 
he frequently appears as counsel before 
the Excise Board to obtain licenses for 
liquor-saloons, receiving fees as high as 
$150 for the service, and usually suc- 
ceeding. 

We do not believe there isa particle of 
doubt in the minds of the committee 
who heard this extraordinary confes- 
sion, or in the mind of any reader of it 
in the newspaper reports, that Roesch 
has been using his position as a leader of 
Tammany Hall to levy tribute upon 
the liquor-saloons and criminal resorts 
of the district for the benefit of Tam- 
many Hall. Whenever the pressure of 
the police upon ‘‘a madame”’ has be- 
come intolerable, she has retained Roesch 
as ‘‘counsel’’ to interfere in her be 
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half, and he has interfered. ‘Do you 
mean to tell the committee that you 
didn’t take her [a madame’s] money 
to protect her from the police who 
were troubling her’’’ asked Senator 
O'Connor. ‘ Yes,”’ replied Roesch; ‘‘ I 
took a fee to look out for her whenever 
she or her girls were arrested or an- 
noyed.”’ That is a noble occupation for 
a counsellor, soon to be a civil justice, 
to be engaged in, yet it seems to have 
been a regular business with Roesch 
Equally regular appear to have been his 
services to liquor-dealers, to men who 
wished to get upon the police force, or 
who desired favors of any kind. The 
flow of money into the Tammany trea- 
sury from all these and kindred sources 
seems to have been steady and large 
There is no evidence to show that the 
system does not continue undiminished 
since Roesch became a civil justice; on 
the contrary, there is no reason to doubt 
that this addition to his functions of 
leader and counsellor has greatly in 
creased his capacity as a Tammany col 
lector for the district 

In speaking of the civil justices, in 
one of his special messages of 188s, 
Mayor Hewitt said: ‘‘The civil justices, 
with some honorable exceptions, seem to 
have regarded it their duty to protect 
the citizen against the complaints of the 


police.’”” Roesch was engaged in this 
business before he went upon the bench, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that he 
has not discontinued the practice since 
He is a fair sample of the Tammany 
members of the district-court bench, 
which has been used by Tammany in the 
same way the police-justice bench has 
been used, as a refuge and stronghold 
for the most disreputable of its district 
leaders. ‘‘ Pete’’ Mitchell was for years 
a civil justice, and many a great Tam- 
many rascal has, during some portion of 
his career, held a seat upon it. The 
evil of such possession is too obvious to 
be dwelt upon. Like the Tammany pos- 
session of the police-court bench, it poi- 
sons justice at the fountain-head, and 
makes the machinery of justice among 
the most helpless of the population a 
protection for crime and a source of 
revenue from crime 

It should be remembered of Roesch 
that, as chairman of the judiciary com 
mittee of the Senate, he satin judgment 
upon the finding of the Bar Association 
against Judge Maynard, examined the 
eminent lawyers who framed that find 
ing, and vindicated Maynard from their 
accusations. At the very time he was 
performing this service for Tammany 
and Hill, he seems to have been collect- 
ing revenue from disorderly houses as 
their ‘‘counsel”’ against the police 
Here is a picture of the moral quality of 
the average Tammany statesman which 
we commend to the thoughtful consider- 
ation of all people who are afraid lest 
the condemnation of Tammany be too 
‘sweeping and indiscriminate.”’ What 
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other Tammany magnate, from Croker 
down to ‘' Mike"’ Daly, would fare any 
better were he to be put on the stand and 
his every-day proceedings brought tothe 
light ° 


THE POOLING QUESTION 

Tue Chamber of Commerce, in advocat 

ing the passage of a law permitting com 

peting railways to divide their tonnage 
orearnings among themselves in some 
agreed proportion, is in line with public 
opinion at the East. The argument for 
pooling 18 quite simple Fierce ri 

valry has reduced the rates actually 
charged to shippers to such low figures 
that, in connection with other causes 

one-quarter of our railway mileage 
is now in the hands of receivers, and 
a large proportion of the remamder 
see insolvency staring them in the 
face. Not only is the capital invested in 
railways entitled toa return as a matter 
of economic right, but as a matter of 
economic law it must receive such pro 

fit if we are to have further industrial 
progress. The grave consequences to the 
United States which would ensue upon 
a universal failure of our transportation 
companies are clearly apparent to think 

ing men. The charges of our railways 
are on the average much lower than 
those of Europe, and cannot be raised 
extortionately even if the conipanies 
combined for that purpose, because our 
lake, river, and canal systems forbid 
it Moreover, commercial conditions 
throughout the country are set to low 
freight rates, so that the carriers would 
lose their traflic if tariffs were much ad 
vanced. Fairness to the railways and 
prosperity to our industries demand 
that at least the carriers be allowed to 
collect their earnings according to their 
present published schedules without fur- 
ther secret reductions 

This, in brief, is the argument in 
favor of some form of railway pooling, 
and to those familiar with the business 
situation it appeals with great force. 
The Interstate Commission concedes the 
point, while Mr. Patterson of the House 
committee,in presenting its pooling bill, 
made an extended report which certain- 
ly put the necessity for some such mea 
Sure in a strong light. Perhaps the most 
encouraging sign of all was the passage 
of a resolution, favoring railway pooling 
under safeguards, at the convention of 
State railroad commissioners held in 
Washington last month. This resolution 
was adopted by a vote of 15 to 8 after a 
strong paper by State Commissioner 
Dey of lowa and a thoughtful address by 
Interstate-Commissioner Knapp, both in 
favor of the proposition. 

Clearly enough, the claims of the rail 
ways to reasonable rates from their stand- 
point (the claims of the public to like 
reasonable tariffs being long ago admit- 
ted) are making headway throughout the 
Union. Yet, in spite of this growing 
feeling in favor of arepealof the section 
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of the act to regulate commerce which 
forbids pooling, there is some doubt 
whether Congress will soon enact such 
a law. Some of our States are not influ- 
enced by economic arguments. For years 
they have reasoned that the railways 
which carried the produce of their citi- 
zens were owned in the East orin Europe, 
and hence any falling off in profits did 
not concern them. Their object was at- 
tained if farmers and traders could get 
transportation still cheaper either by 
legislative compulsion or through rate- 
cutting. If the carrying company was 
forced into bankruptcy, it was no 
concern of the Granger commonwealth. 
The prevalence of this reasoning is 
shown even now by the vote in the con- 
vention just spoken of, where the 
commissioners from Georgia, Mississip- 
pi, Virginia, Illinois, Minnesota, and 
Montana voted against pooling in any 
form. 

It is questionabie whether Congress- 
men from these and similar States will 
be willing to grant pooling just yet. 
The secretary of transportation for Ne- 
braska, in the last Independent, admits 
the feeling of hostility to railroads in his 
State, though he explains its origin and 
hopes for its modification. Until the peo- 
ple of these States are led to change 
their opinions, partly through argument, 
but largely through the lessons of expe- 
rience, it would not be wise to count 
upon the easy enactment of a pooling 
law. When the service is reduced in 
those States by the efforts of the carry- 
ing companies to save expenses; when 
the farmer’s son is discharged by the 
railway; when the reduction in the 
amount of money paid out monthly in 
wages is such as to cripple the sales and 
the income of the grocer; then, after the 
first outburst of indignation, we may 
look for a revival of the maxim that the 
community cannot be permanently pros- 
perous if the railway is not. But it is 
doubtful whether we may expect such a 
revulsion in Granger and Southern opi- 
nion until the object-lesson has been 
thoroughly put before them and its 
meaning thoroughly learned. The Rock 
Island Railway, in its reports, prints 
a statement of the exact sums paid 
yearly in salaries and wages. From 
this table it may be seen that payments 
to employees form 55 per cent. of all 
that company’s expenditures of every de- 
scription. If we deduct items of ex- 
penses for cost of coal,taxes, car mileage, 
injuries to persons, and losses to proper- 
ty, and the like which involve no wage 
payments directly, the pay-rolls com- 
prise 75 per cent. of the road’s working 
cost. The real proportion of labor is 


greater, as in locomotive fuel for ex- 
ample, where the miner’s wages consti- 
tute much the larger part of the cost; so 
with rails, ties, and all supplies used by 
the company—payments tolabor are the 
principal items of the cost. 

The large sum paid directly as wages, 





amounting to over $8,000,000 on the 
Rock Island, is spent by the employees 
in the territory through which the road 
runs. How much the community is de- 
pendent upon these pay-rolls for trade 
support will not be realized until the 
flow of money is of necessity checked or 
stopped. When this argument to the 
pocket-book is considered at the West 
and South sufficiently to allow of a 
change in public sentiment, we may ex- 
pect that Congress will pass some sort 
of pooling bill) But whether this public 
opinion is now developed enough to ap- 
prove of such an act, isan open question. 
In time something of the kind will get 
upon our statute books, as in Europe, 
where pooling is not forbidden, for it is 
right as a matter of equity and as a mat. 
ter of prosperity also to all concerned 
in our great industry, railway transpor- 
tation. 








PRESIDENT ELIOT. 
PRESIDENT ELIOT of Harvard com- 
pleted a few days ago the twenty-fifth 
year of his administration of the college. 
The entire faculty united, on the an- 
niversary, in a memorandum setting 
forth their keen appreciation of all 
that he had done and all that he 
had been, to the. great institution on 
whose history he has made such an 
important impression. It is difficult for 
those who know Harvard only in its pre- 
sent condition to estimate the work 
he has done for it. One has to go back 
to 1869, when the college was looking 
about for a candidate to fill the vacancy 
left by President Hill’s resignation, to 
get the full measure of his services. 
There were two traditions about the 
presidency which were still strong 
in Cambridge at that period: one was 
that the president of Harvard College 
should be either a clergyman or a 
man of a clerical furn of mind. The 
other was that he should be an elderly 
person. It was not without difficulty, 
and much searching of the heart, that 
these were both set aside in President 
Eliot’s favor. Not only was he not a 
clergyman, but he was a man of the 
modern scientific school, and he was not 
yet forty years old. 

He took his place, too, when the old 
régime in American colleges had clearly 
reached its last limits. The war was 
over, the wealth and the scientific and 
literary curiosity of the country, and 
especially of the youth of the country, 
had increased by leaps and bounds. 
It was becoming quite clear that a 
curriculum and methods of instruc- 
tion designed in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, not only ‘to 
advance learning,” but to guard the 
churches from an ‘‘illiterate ministry,”’ 
was unfit for the latter half of the 
nineteenth; but who was to make the 
change? Who was to modernize and 
secularize the college—to convert it, in 





short, into a university? The instruc- 
tors of established reputation were un- 
equal to any such work. Was it possible 
to get it intrusted to a young and com- 
paratively unknown man? 

When Mr. Eliot took hold of it, he 
had nearly everything to change—the 
modes of instruction, the kind of in- 
structors, the nature of the curriculum, 
besides greatly increasing the ground 
covered by his faculty; and to do all 
this he had to raise immense sums of 
money. He had to encounter, too, the 
bitter prejudices of a very conservative 
community, to whom the ancient ways 
were a sacred inheritance, and es- 
pecially the prejudices of fathers 
who could not see that what was 
good enough for them was not good 
enough for their sons. And he was not 
aman of winning ways; he did not find 
it easy to put attractive drapery around 
his plans. In an unusual degree “his ar- 
mor was his honest thought.’’ Everything 
he conceived or proposed had to win on 
its merits, and to win under criticism of 
varying kinds and from different quar- 
ters, but win it did. In recalling the 
trials, struggles, and experiments of 
those early years, it is but just to 
a memory dear to Harvard, to say 
that he had in the late E. W. Gurney 
a much-trusted and most valuable coun 
sellor, who might hims-Ilf have done 
Mr. Eliot’s work, had he been called 
to his place and had he possessed the 
splendid courage which has always been 
one of the president’s most marked 
traits. 

At all events, the work has been done. 
Harvard has been converted from a 
sort of high school devoted largely to 
preparing men ‘for the ministry into a 
modern university in which almost 
everything teachable is taught, and in 
which the real student is allowed to 
pick and choose among the now so nu- 
merous sources of human knowledge. 
The proof of President Eliot’s success 
is to be found in the fact that his ex- 
ample has been followed in other col- 
leges—in some closely, in others at a 
greater distance. Yale, Columbia, and 
Princeton have all been reorganized in 
a greater or less degree on the lines he 
laid down at Harvard. The sugges- 
tion of the Johns Hopkins régime un- 
doubtedly came,in part at least, from 
Harvard, and the great institution which 
is springing up in Chicago will owe its 
character and aims not a little to the 
success of the Cambridge experiment. 
In fact, no history of American uni- 
versity education will ever be written 
in which Mr. Eliot will not figure as its 
real founder, as the man to whom it 
owed its renaissance after two centu- 
ries of medizval bondage. 

That there have been faults and mis- 
takes in this process, probably Presi- 
dent Eliot himself would be the last to 
deny. In the work of university re- 
form, as in other things, men must 
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have the defects of their qualities. A 
man who more distinctly represented 
scholarship or thought than President 
Eliot, could never have thrown open the 
doors of the college both to scholarship 
and to thought so widely as he. The 
value of his work to both one and the 
other will probably be better. known 
when he is gone than now. For 
nothing is more certain than that the 
man who was to convert American col- 
leges into great seats of learning in the 
higher sense of the term, would have to 
be a man of action rather than of 
thought, to shine as an administrator 
morethan asascholar. We venture to pre- 
dict that the day is not far distant when 
these great establishments will have two 
heads instead of one; when the man who 
manages its business and watches over 
its discipline will not have to represent 
to the world its tastes, its faculties, or 
its ideas, and the one who stands for 
its intellectual range and characteris- 
tics, will not have to think of its ways 
and means. This division of labor will 
undoubtedly be the next great collegiate 
change. As yet the president has to oc- 
cupy himself only too much with the 
adjustment of the machinery to the al- 
tered conditions of American life, and 
with the management of the great 
wealth which American liberality is 
pouring into his lap. 





WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY. 

THE last half-century has witnessed thorough- 
going revolutions in politics, in religion, and 
in science ; and in no department of science 
is the revolution more thorough than in philo- 
logy. First among the names of Americans 
who have helped to bring about this result is 
William Dwight Whitney. He is fallen on 
sleep. How has he served his generation ? 

His marvellous scientific productivity ex- 
tended over a period of forty-five years ; it be- 
gan with an essay ‘On the grammatical struc- 
ture of the Sanskrit,’ translated and abridged 
from Von Bohlen, and published in the Biblio- 
theca Sacra for 1849. He was then but a little 
over twenty-two years old. Long and rich in 
achievement as this period is, his death is 
nevertheless untimely and premature, for his 
splendid intellect was still unimpaired by age. 
He was born in a place that has produced a re- 
markable number of distinguished men, in 
Northampton, Mass., on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, 1827, the son of Josiah Dwight and 
Sarah (Williston) Whitney. In 1842 he enter- 
ed the sophomore class of Williams College, 
and was graduated there in 1845. Doubtless 
the woods and hills of that picturesque region 
gave an additional charm to the practical 
studies in natural history—especially ornitho- 
logy—to which he devoted much of his time 
while in college, and which were a valuable 
resource and delight to him for many years 
afterward. Of the four years succeeding his 
graduation, more than three were spent in the 
Northampton Bank ; and in the summer of 
1849, he went to Lake Superior as an assistant 
in the United States Geological Survey, the 
botany and ornithology and the keeping of the 
accounts being intrusted to him. On his re- 
turn in the autumn, he went to Yale College 
for a year, to continue under Prof. Salisbury 
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the study of Sanskrit which he had begun the 
year before. 

In the autumn of 1850 he sailed for Ger- 
many, where he studied chiefly under Prof. 
Weber of Berlin and Pref. Roth of Tiibingen. 
And now without delay he made the real be- 
ginning of a brilliant scientific career by copy- 
ing and collating the European manuscripts 
of the ‘ Atharva-Veda,’ one of the most impor- 
tant and ancient of the sacred books of India, 
and of which he and Prof. Roth were to be 
joint editors. In the summer of 1853 he re- 
turned home, having already, while still in 
Germany, accepted a call to the chair of San- 
skrit at Yale. Its duties he did not assume 
until 1854; but within little more than two 
years his name and reputation as a scholar 
were established by the issue of the edifio 
princeps of the ‘ Atharva-Veda.’ And he still 
lacked some months of thirty! 

Meantime, however, it became necessary for 
him to eke out the wholly inadequate salary of 
his professorship by giving instruction in mo- 
dern languages. This necessity, much as it 
may be regretted by the friends of his chosen 
science, was not without resultant public bene 
fit in that it was the occasion of his preparing 
a series of text-books, especially for the study 
of German, on a plan which renders them 
preéminently well suited for maturer minds. 
Such time-consuming labor might well have 
proved an all too serious handicap for smaller 
men, but not so for Whitney. In quick 
succession came now some of his most impor 
tant works. His annotated translation of the 
‘Strya-siddhainta’ appeared in 1860; and this, 
with his other astronomical papers, forms the 
most notable contribution of the century to 
Occidental knowledge of Hindu astronomy. 
The Praticakhya of the ‘Atharva-Veda,’ which 
he edited, with translation and elaborate 
notes, in 1862, is a phonetico-grammatical 
treatise upon the text of that Veda, and is of 
fundamental significance for the establishment 
of that text. The like is true of the Taittiriva- 
Praticakhya, which he issued in a similar mar- 
ner in 1871. We know not which to wonder at 
the more—whether at the marvellous know- 
ledge of details of these learned and labored 
Hindus, or at the masterly way in which their 
Occidental expositor has grasped what they 
knew and has recast and presented it in a form 
most lucid and facile. In IS81 a complete In 
dex Verborum to the ‘Atharva-Veda’ was 
issued, and an annotated translation of this 
Veda is now in manuscript, nearly ready for 
the press. 

In 1879 came his ‘Sanskrit grammar,’ pub 
lished in English and in German at Leipzig, to 
which, in 1885, was added a voluminous sup- 
plement entitled * Roots, verb-forms, and pri- 
mary derivatives of the Sanskrit language. 
Of his strictly technical works, these are the 
crowning achievements; and for them—con- 
sidering, or even not considering, the status of 
Sanskrit philology —it would be extremely hard 
to find a parallel. They are based not on the 
dicta of predecessors, but upon actual observa- 
tion of the facts of the language, which then 
are subjected to masterly classification and 
rigorously scientific induction. The author 
was one of the strict Indianists rather than 
one of the professed comparative gramma- 
rians; but these two works bave the merit of 
often setting the problems for the comparative 
grammarians and of putting into their hands 
a good part of the materials for solution. 

While steadily carrying on the extensive 
technical investigations just noticed, Whitney 
found time to write frequent and valuable mi- 
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of phouetics, of comparative grammar and 
mythology, of Oriental religions and liters 
tures, and of the origin and nature of lan 
guage. His Smithsonian and Lowell lectures, 
rewritten and expanded, were published in 
1867 under the title ‘ Language and the study 
of language.” This volume covers the ground 
of general linguistic science, and also treats 
the most difficult questions of linguistic specu 
lation. Taking it by and large, it is still the 
best general work of its kind. Similar topics, 
but in more compendious form, are treated in 
his ‘ Life and growth of language.’ which aj 
peared in 1875 and was soon translated int 
German, French, Italian, Netherlandish, and 


Swedish. Of the miscellaneous papers scat 
tered through the Norfh Amertcan Revi 
the Nation, and elsewhere, a dozen or more 


were put forth in INST! as ‘Oriental and lin 
guistic studies,’ and a second series of them in 
the vear following Some of them are of pea 
manent interest and value; and one of them, 
on ‘The Vedic doctrine of a future hfe i 
serves to be ranked as a veritabl ins 

But this was not all. In 84 the American 
Oriental Sox lety had been founded in Boston 
by John Pickering. On the death of its et 
nent founder its centre of gravity naturally 
shifted to the home of Salisbury, of Woolsey 


and of Hadlev at New Haven. Whitney was 











elected a member in May, INM), less than eight 
years after the first meeting, and his name 
occurs in the Society's Journal for the first 
time in the roll of members at the end of the 
second volume. For eighteen vears IN) “Ts 
he took the care of its hibrarv, and for twenty 
seven vears he served as ts Presper 
secretary—namely, from 1S57 toa INM, wl 

was chosen its president s) that his record 
shows an aggregate of fiftv-one vears of ofticial 
service. His first contribution is a Vedic ar 
ticle in the third volu Of the ten \ es 
lii.-xii., of its Jour proj t more 
than one-third of the « uts is from his hand 





wr, if We count only the seven volumes, vi.-xit 
more than one-half; all thisapart from bis mul 
tifarious papers in its Proceedings. One of bis 
Harvard friends once said: ‘It always seemed 
to me pathetic and [for us) discreditable, when 
Prof. Whitney came to Boston vear after vear, 
like a judge, to ‘hold’ the Oriental Society, 
and went home again after he had read what 
he brought in his own pocket and 
had] said about everything that was worth say 
ing.” He lived to see all that changed, and to 
hear an account of the Society's recent New 
York meeting, at which sixty-five members 
were present and forty-odd papers were offer 
ed. He was the first president of the American 
Philological Association, formed in 1869, and 
one of the most frequent contributors to its 
Transactions and Proceedings 

To him, too, belongs the distinguished honor 
of being one of the four ** faithful collabora 
tors ~ who—next to the authors, Bohtlingk and 
Roth—contributed most to the great seven 
velumed Sanskrit-German lexicon published 
1852-75) by the Imperial Academy of Russia 
In view of the power thus fully proved and of 
the distinction thus fairly won, it was inevita- 
ble that he should be sought as editor-in-chief 
for what is—barring Murray's, whose purpose 
and plan are wholly different—the greatest 
lexicographical undertaking ever adventured 
by men of English speech, ‘The Century Dic 
tionary. To settle the principles by which 
the staff of editorial assistants and contributors 
was to be guided was a work demanding great 
breadth of learning and largeness of view—as 
may indeed be inferred from the preface. And 





nor essays. These treat of Hindu astronomy, 


under his superintendence, accordingly, was 
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executed the work, destined, no doubt, to be- 
come a potent factor in popular enlightenment. 

Such achievements, of course, secured the 
applause of the judicious. Not to mention 
honorary degrees, the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal, the Royal Asiatic of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the German Oriental, the Philological 
of London, and other societies made Whitney 
an honorary member; and, still among others, 
the Academy of Berlin, of St. Petersburg, and 
of Rome (the Lincei), and the Institute of 
France, their member or correspondent. His 
most conspicuous honor of this kind was his 
election as Foreign Knight of the Prussian ‘Or- 
der ‘pour le mérite” for Science and Arts, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Thomas 
Carlyle. 

He was a living example of what genuine 
scholarship is. He had some of the most dis- 
tinctive traits of the best German scholars— 
extreme thoroughness, minute accuracy, mas- 
tery of his material; but the trees never hin- 
dered him from seeing the wood, and for him 
the broader aspects of a question were never 
obscured by the details. Trained in the best 
schools of his day, he was no slavish imitator 
of any model, however good. And his origi- 
nality showed itself not only in the plan and 
execution of his own works, but also in his 
pointing out to others—in Baconian fashion 
—the methods most likely to be fruitful of defi- 
nitive results. The admirable qualities of his 
mind are seen perhaps nowhere to better ad- 
vantage than in his ‘ Language and the study 
of language.’ To repeat the fitting words of 
Georg Curtius, ‘this work is distinguished for 
its sobriety and rigorousness (niichterne 
Strenge).” In striking contrast with the specu- 
lations of writers whose toes rarely seem to 
touch the ground of every-day fact and ex- 
perience, Mr. Whitney’s argumentations show 
the influence of an all-pervading common 
sense. And to this are added simplicity. and 
directness, with strictness of logic and clear- 
ness of thought; sometimes also, perhaps, too 
great concision—but one must indeed think, to 
read him. Said a highly esteemed scholar re- 
cently: ‘‘I never saw him but once or twice, 
but I feel that he has been one of my best and 
greatest teachers.” And what shall be said by 
those who came directly within his personal 
influence? They can tell of his encouragement 
of the young, his kindly helpfulness to the in- 
experienced, his patience with the slow, and 
of his endless painstaking with papers, perhaps 
crude and bristling with Teutonisms, of some 
raw or bumptious débutant just home from 
his triennium in Germany. And they can bear 
witness to his calm dignity as presiding officer, 
to his freedom from all self-seeking in his rela- 
tions with his fellow-scholars, and to his genu- 
ine modesty of bearing, of speech, and of soul. 

We have thus seen Prof. Whitney actively 
engaged in the three ways mentioned in these 
columns by the necrologist of Asa Gray, 
namely, in the elaboration of strictly technical 
works, in the preparation of educational trea- 
tises, and in the popular exposition of scienti- 
fic questions. The last two methods of public 
service are direct and iminediate, and to be 
gainsaid of none; yet even here the less imme- 
diate results are doubtless the ones by which 
he would have set most store. As for the first, 
some may incline to think the value of an edi- 
tion of the Vedas or of a Sanskrit grammar— 
to say nothing of a Praticakhya—extremely 
remote; they certainly won for him neither 
money nor popular applause; and yet, again, 
such are the very works in which we cannot 
doubt he took the deepest satisfaction. He 
realized their fundamental character, knew 





that they were to play their part in unlocking 
the treasures of Indian antiquity, and knew 
that that antiquity has its great lessons for us 
moderns; further, that the history of the lan- 
guages of India, as it has indeed already modi 
fied, is also yet to modify, and that profound- 
ly, the whole teaching of classical and Ger- 
manic philology, both in method and in con- 
tent, and that the history of the evolution of 
religions in India is destined to exert a power- 
ful influence for good upon the development 
of religious thought and life among us and our 
children. He labored, and other men shall en- 
ter into his labors. But it is this ‘‘ faith, the 
assurance of things hoped for,” which is one of 
the most vital attributes of the true scholar. 
Some eight or nine years ago, a most serious 
and alarming disorder of the heart manifested 
itself in Prof. Whitney. His undaunted cou- 
rage in the face of death’s grim messenger was 
fairly heroic—a fit pendant to the fearlessness 
of his always inexorable warfare against sham 
and pretence. Adhering strictly to the regi- 
men prescribed by his medical advisers, he con- 
tinued to labor on, heaping, as it were, the al- 
ready brimming measure of his life-work. The 
end came on June 7at New Haven. His life is 
a noble inspiration to his fellow-students, and 
the example that he set will not be forgotten 


as long as true scholarship exists in America.- 


But his bereaved colleagues will say, as did he 
upon the death of James Hadley, ‘‘ My master, 
my master, the chariot of Israel, and the horse- 
men thereof!” 


THE PARIS SALONS. 
PARIS, May 22, 1894. 
Ir is unfortunate, but inevitable, that in 
large exhibitions only work conspicuous for 
rare merit, or eccentricity, or pretension has 
a chance to be seen and studied. Each year 
this fact is more strongly emphasized by the 
visit to the Paris Salons. No doubt in each 
there are canvases likely to prove delightful in 
a smaller collection or hanging on one’s own 
walls, which, in so motley a gathering, are 
completely *overshadowed. It is usually the 
huge machine, painted down to the standard of 
juries and the gaping crowd, that carries the 
day; or else, the lurid tragedy and strident 
anecdote; or, it may be, the delirious striving 
after individuality of technique or novelty of 
sensation. 


The evil is more apparent at the Champs- 
‘Elysées, where the big picture prevails. This 


spring, its manufacturers seem to have fallen 
lower than ever into the abyss of puerile or 
outrageous commonplace. Sentiment has be- 
trayed M. Detaille into reporting in paint a 
Paris fire in order that he may, not suggest a 
dramatic harmony in the play of flames and 
light, but show a row of frock-coated gentle- 
men taking off their top hats to the ‘* Victims 
of Duty”; mysticism has misled M. Rochegrosse 
into a plein-air problem, in which the mean- 
ing of his ‘* Chevalier aux Fleurs” is less puz- 
zling than his ignoring of all values. Lamar- 
tine sails comfortably heavenward on the sub- 
stantial wings of a Muse of M. Edouard’s de- 
vising; brutal sensuality claims for its own 
the overblown women and drunken rakes of 
M. Roybet’s naturalistic fancy; while the 
whole Salon seems typified in M. Bonnat’s in- 
genuous conception of ‘** The Triumph of Art,” 
trampling, as if on the field of battle, over the 
prostrate foe, and riding aloft upon its Pe- 
gasus into an expanse of indigo which the ad- 
vertisements of Reckitt’s blue would find it 
bard to excel in crudeness. 

It is of pictures such as these, clamoring— 





and not in vain—for notoriety, that necessari- 
ly one carries away the strongest impressions. 
And yet, even on walls so disfigured, space has 
been found for good work, though in no great 
excess. Once more M. Pointelin, in his fine 
poetic landscapes, delights; once more M. 
Francais and M. Harpignies, in their conven- 
tional composition and restraint, are not with- 
out charm; once more, M. Nozal, M. Clary, 
and M. Gosselin show themselves sincere 
students of nature, observant and careful. 
But again this year, as last, it is to the for- 
eigner that the Champs-Elysées owes chief 
distinction. Not a portrait can compare, in 
elegance and individuality, with Mr. Orchard- 
son’s of Sir Walter Gilbey, already seen in 
London; not one of the colossal designs reveals 
in the painter so just a sense of decorative re- 
quirements as Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s “ Gold, 
Frankincense, and Myrrh”; not one of the 
many followers of Bastien has borrowed from 
bim with so much intelligence as Mr. Clausen. 
It is Mr. Walter MacEwen, however, who has 
achieved the most notable success with his 
picture of ‘‘Une Madeleine”: in the figure of 
the woman kneeling at evening in a dimly 
lighted church, there is the scholarly draw- 
ing to which he has accustomed us in his work; 
but in the rich harmony made of the trailing 
white draperies, the deep mysterious shadows, 
and the soft glare of lights before a distant al- 
tar, there is the true painter’s poetry and a 
feeling for decoration, which hitherto have 
not been characteristic of his canvases. He 
has never done anything better. Among the 
other American exhibitors are Mr, Bisbing, his 
studies of cattle in the open air refined and 
well-observed; Mr. Walter Gay, cigarette- 
makers at work, this time giving him the mo- 
tive for one of his quiet, low-toned interiors; 
Mr. Bridgman, whose large decorative ar- 
rangement does not tell in its present surround- 
ings; Mr. Boggs: and Mr. Mosler and Mr. 
Ridgway Knight, who are tending unduly to- 
ward the commonplace in sentiment. Of the 
men considered leaders in the old Salons, of 
Bouguereau and Henner, Benjamin Constant 
and Lefevre, perhaps the less said the better. 
Of late years little has been expected of them, 
nor have they disappointed expectations. 

At the Champ-de-Mars, of course, matters 
are mended, but not so much as might be 
hoped. Here it is disappointing to find a 
gradual falling away from the high standard 
which the new Society, in its secession, at first 
established. With M. Carolus-Duran, who 
seems to be growing indifferent with time, M. 
Frappa, who turns out the French equivalent to 
the English Christmas chromo, and M. Friant, 
well to the fore in the society itself, it is not sur- 
prising that by degrees contributions of no 
importance are accepted in greater numbers. 
This spring, bad or indifferent canvases are in 
a large majority. Besides, two or three of the 
masters for whom one looks with special inte- 
rest, are now absent. M. Carri@re and M. 
Raffaélli send nothing but a few lithographs 
and etchings which were shown some montbs 
ago in one of the Grafton Gallery’s exhibitions. 
M. Boldini sends even less, for he is entirely 
unrepresented. On the other hand, one can 
but wish that M. Besnard had exercised a like 
restraint, for, in a brilliant crimson horse and 
an equally impossible orange lady, he has 
overstepped the limits of artistic reticence and 
dignity. Nor is M. Puvis de Chavannes much 
more satisfactory, though he may offend less 
aggressively. His decorations for the great 
stairway at the Hétel de Ville please no more 
now that they are carried out in color than 
they did in the cartoon exhibited last spring. 
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The blues and mauves of the scheme he has 
adopted are cold and unpleasant, ill calculated 
to redeem the commonplaceness of the com- 
position, which I noted a twelvemonth since. 
It is doubly to be regretted that M. de Cha- 
vannes has failed where so often, hitherto, he 
has succeeded, for the Hdtel de Ville has need 
of many fine designs upon its walls to compen- 
sate for the one ceiling which is to be covered 
by M. Bonnat’s ‘Triumph of Art.” But, at 
least, M. de Chavannes fails from over-refine- 
ment, not from vulgar boisterousness. 

I have pointed out the most prominent de- 

fects of the exhibition. Fortunately, it has 
many and delightful merits, as well. It has, 
to begin with, the portraits and marines of 
Mr. Whistler. (Oé€ the latter I wrote when, in 
the winter, they were hung at the Grafton 
Gallery in London. Seen a second time, they 
continue to impress by the knowledge they re- 
veal, by their simplicity of rendering, by their 
mastery of the secret of fine color. But even 
more impressive is the portrait of ‘* Comte Ro- 
bert de Montesquiou-Fézensac,” designed some- 
what after the manner of the Sarasate, but far 
stronger in the expression of character, more 
lovely in the harmony of ‘‘ Black and Silver.” 
It is simplicity itself: the tall, slight figure 
stands facing you, one gloved hand resting on 
a cane, the opposite arm holding a gray-lined 
coat; but Mr. Whistler shows, as he has 
shown before in his Carlyle, that, for the 
artist, subject is nothing, treatment every- 
thing—the much-despised modern coat and 
trousers answering his purpose as excellently 
as all the treasures of Wardour Street. Mr. 
Alfred Stevens is another painter whose can 
vases are always distinguished. He also un- 
derstands the folly of overloading his impres- 
sions of the sea with useless detail, and, there- 
fore, his marines also charm by their breadth 
of handling and subtlety of color, while per- 
haps there is no modern who is so legitimately 
heir to the traditions of Terburg, as is proved 
beyond a doubt by a wonderful little interior 
serving as background to a lady in no less 
wonderful yellow satin gown falling in the 
rich folds Terburg loved. M. Aman-Jean is 
still another exhibitor who has not condescend- 
ed to disappoint by undue eccentricity or de- 
sire to cater to a passing fad. His phase of 
tosicrucianism, which first made him known, 
has not undermined his artistic sense, to which, 
and not tooccult sympathies and influences, he 
owes his love of fine, stirring harmonies of 
color and stately decorative themes. It is in 
his portraits he now excels, and, of the five 
hung, there is not one that does not explain 
his desire to give not a mere painted photo- 
graph of his sitter, but a gracefyl and harmo- 
nious decoration. He may have a bias towards 
sentiment, as his rendering of M. Dampt, the 
sculptor, would suggest, but to it he never yet 
has sacrificed the more artistic qualities. 

It is not only in the case of M. Aman-Jean 
that the decline of modern mysticism begins 
to be apparent. Rosicrucianism, as a fashion, 
has been exhausted, and its old supporters 
either, with him, have given it up altogether, 
or else have come to the end of their resources 
with M. Carlos Schwabe, who has rung the 
changes on the old passion flower and peacock 
feather, and resurrected Angélique and Feli- 
cien of the ‘“‘Réve” until they threaten to 
grow monotonous. Primitiveness, too, seems 
a game played out, though M. Point masquer- 
ades as Botticelli with results decidedly amus 
ing. And the Scriptures have quite lost their 
fascination, though M. Béraud cannot refrain 
from adding a melodramatic Way of the 
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M. Carolus-Duran is seeking on Calvary the 
sensation his portraits have long ceased 
to yield. Mysticism and its kindred fads may 
have marked the reaction from the naturalism 
of Bastien-Lepage and his school. But in their 
turn mystical excesses, apparently, are lead 
ing artists back to true sobriety of aims and 
simplicity of means. It is for this reason, 
probably, that the vear’s best work is found 
among the portraits. Mr. J. W. Aiexander 
again scores a decided triumph in the several 
he contributes, even if one cannot help wishing 
that either he would not use such very coarse 
grained canvas, or else that he would master 
its difficulties a little better ; as it is, the paint 
sinks in fast and leaves too often a messed-up- 
looking surface, thin and dry in quality. How 
ever, while he is as graceful and elegant as 
ever in his portraits of women, he now shows 
in his M. Thaulow and M. Pranisbnikoff that 
he can paint men of no great charm of person 
ality every whit as successfully. If he will 
but see to his canvas, his future triumph will 
be still more complete. M. Gandara, exhibit 
ing but one portrait, of a tall woman in white 
satin Empire gown, paints with too much cha 
racter and grace to be overlooked. Mr. Sar 
gent’s daring, clever ‘**Mrs. Hammersly” is 
here. Mr. Guthrie and Mr. Lavery make 
good the Glasgow School's artistic claims. And 
Mr. Rolshoven has taken no small step in ad 
vance in his three portraits of women, which 
may be lacking in refinement, perhaps, but 
have the strength of straightforwardness and 
sincerity. 

For the rest, I should note the marines of 
Mr. Alexander Harrison and M. Lepére, the 
landscapes of M. Cazin (who, however, is not 
at his very best), M. Thaulow, and Mr. Conder, 
which are a pleasant relief after the dazzling 
emptiness of M. Montenard’s canvases, the 
glare of M. Dauphin’s, and the purple dot of 
M. Eliot’s exaggerations. Mr. Melchers re 
mains faithful to his old subjects, but paints 
them with more subtle observation and less ob- 
viousness, his figures having lost their stitf 
ness, his color having gained in quality. I 
wish the same could be said of Mr. Dannat’s 
studies of Spanish women, which, now they 
can no longer astonish by their eccentricity, 
irritate by their perverse perseverance in a 
foolish mannerism. 

Of the sculpture in both Salons there is 
really little to say 
is fairly creditable, but there are few, if any 
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notable exceptions. The prints might with ad 
vantage be written of at greater length than 
my present space allows. Mr. Whistler, M 
Carriére, M. Fantin-Latour, M. Dillon, and 
others too numerous to mention, are among 
the lithographers who exhibit; M. Helleu, M 

Raffaélh, and M. Leptre among the etchers; 
while M. Florian, Mr. Cole, and Mr. Wolf well 
represent the wood-engravers. For one reason 
or another, few illustrators contribute, and of 
these few the most noteworthy, M. Vierge. M 

Guillaume, and Mr. Gibson, send to the Cham 

de-Mars. Vigorous original drawings, how- 
ever, not made for illustration, come from M 

Gandara, M. Desboutins, and M. Valadon. 
from Mr. Studd and Mr. Cushing N.N 


THE COUNT DE SEGUR’S NAPOLEONK( 
MEMOIRS 


PARIS, May 23, ISM4 
THE name of Ségur is not unknown to Ame- 
ricans who bave studied in detail the history 
of the United States war of independence. 





Cross to his melodramatic Crucifixion, though 


Count de Segur had a very eventful hfe; he 








was French Ambassador at the court of the 


great Catherine and became one of her fa 
vorites There are many interesting details 
about his embassv in the second volume of 


Waliszewski's ‘ Autour d'un Trone: Catherine 
li. de Russie,’ which has just appeared with 
the sub-title, “‘Ses collaborateurs, ses amis, 
ses favoris.” Segur's despatches about Cathe 
rine and her court are among the most inte 

resting documents which relate to the  his- 
tory of Russia. He made the first treaty 
concluded between France and the great Or 
ental empire; he became afterwards one of t! 

French combatants in the war of indep ndence 
At the beginning of the Revolution we find 


him among the contidential friends of Mari 


Antoinette, trving to reconcile the cause of the 
monarecby with the new ideas. After tl ata 

trophe of the lth of August and the massacres 
of September, he retired to the house of his 
brother-in-law, M. d’Aguesseau, at Fresnes 


near Paris. We read inthe Memoirs of his son 
Gen. Count de Segur, that a few weeks after 


this horrible massacre of priests, women, and 


inoffensive old men, he met Danton in the 


streets of Varis Danton stoppext him ag 


began to converse, When mv father, speakt 


of the horrors of those two davws, told him tha 
he did not understand their motive, their ob 
ject, or how he, Danton, minister of just 
eould not prevent them at ast \ 
stop to them Thev were walking side bw sid 


Danton stopped, looked my father in the face, 


and, with his well-known cyn sm. said te him 





sur, V itoryet wi ny are tain y | v 

I t that We are hat w i 

tott wutts hat wit v t t = Ww 
s} 2 soon be in it aga and w , vel 
miv by spiringy te 

I ~ trie s t tye ( = x { 
which | hav st spok Appear eight 
volumes si ama, Ss a ve iv they 
hd not at t at tion at ¢ time 
Gen. de S had i i np the 
great Na I and) had shared in all the 
ampaigus the } Em} Is? ust 
after Sedan, the f f the Se i Empir 
and the invasion of France, the name Napo 
eon had lost its prestig Now, by a strang 
phenomenon wl t would take some time t 
analyze, there is a reaction and a Napoleon 
reviva Nations as well as individuals live 
much in the imagination; Napoleonism is a 
thing of t st, it fills the } ar mind with 
extraordinary visions of glerv Resides, we 
are tired of mediocrities, and, whatever may 
be said of Napoleon IL... he cannot be called 

Lier mmony la The } iblisher of 
the memoirs of Gen. de Ségur has seized his 
~pportunityv; only, as the present reading pub 
joes not easilv absorb eight volumes at a 

time, he has issued a single volume of extracts 


from these memoirs, with this title. ‘Un Aide- 


» de Napoleon ’—which, you will see, is 





sufficientiv characteristir 

It was not necessary to give a subordinate 
place on the title-page to the name of Ségur ; 
his memoirs speak sufficiently for themselves 
The extracts have been well chosen. We find 
in them at first some pages on the Count de 
Ségur, the father of the General. After the 
Revolution, he became a councillor of state, 
grand master of ceremonies to Napoleon, a 
member of the Academy, anda peer of France. 
Philippe de Ségur was born in 1780; he was 
yniv thirteen vears old during the dark days 
fthe Terror. He received but an imperfect 
education ; at the age of nineteen he enlisted 
in the army as simple hussar among the volun- 
teers who bore the name of “ Volunteers of 


Bonaparte.” He was appointed sub-lieutenant 
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by Bonaparte on the 9th Floréal, an VIIT. He 
had enlisted in the republican army without 
taking his family’s advice; when he announced 
his resolution to his grandfather, Marshal de 
Ségur, the hero of Laufeld and of Clostercamp, 
who had been minister of war under Louis 
XVI. during the American war, the old Mar- 
shal said to him: ‘‘ You have renounced all 
the traditions of your family ; but, since it is 
done, since you have voluntarily enlisted in the 
republican army, you must serve with loyalty 
and courage.” 

The Volunteers of Bonaparte were a new for- 
mation, which was placed under the orders of 
Gen. Dumas, an officer of the time of Louis 
XVI. Ségur was first sent to Switzerland, 
where he stayed sorhe time, and afterwards 
joined the army of the Rhine, under Moreau. 
He gives a good description of this army, 
which was still imbued with the pure republi- 
can spirit: ; 

‘There were still in it some Spartans of the 
Rhine, as they were called—volunteers of the 
first years of the Republic, martyrs of liberty 
and national independence, for which they 
had sacrificed themselves with a devotion free 
from any personal ambition, even from any 
ambition for : They had a hundred times 
refused all advancement, and, proud of their 
republican rigidity, they had been seen march- 
ing half-naked, hungry, suffering the most 
cruel privation, and, after their victories, re- 
maining poor among all the goods which vic- 
tory bestows. War for them was not a busi- 
ness: soldiers, officers, generals, warriors from 
patriotism, they thought, after having secured 
the salvation of their country, only of return- 
ing to their villages as private citizens.” 

There were few left already of these ‘‘ Spar- 
tiates’’? when young Ségur joined the army of 
the Rhine. After Hohenlinden, he rejoined 
Macdonald in the Valtellina as his aide-de- 
camp, and took part in the campaign of the 
Grisons. He readily espoused among his new 
friends the principles and ideas of the Revolu- 
tion. ‘‘In the midst of this plebeian army 1 
appreciated the double folly of a royalist, 
and especially of an aristocratic, obstinacy.” 
From this moment he always tried to reconcile 
old and modern France, and by this fusion to 
hinder a return to the policy of the Conven- 
tion and the Directory. He found in the new 
army many men who belonged to the old no- 
bility—Caulaincourt, D’Hautpoul, Grouchy, 
Rochambeau, Macdonald, etc. He lived for 
some time in Trent with Macdonald, and then 
accompanied him in his embassy to Denmark. 
On his return he was presented to the First 
Consul by Macdonald, and, though he much 
preferred military life to diplomacy, he was 
intrusted with a mission to the King of Spain. 
He had a letter, a mysterious letter, from Na- 
poleon to give to Godoy, the Prince of Peace, 
but had some difficulty in delivering it, as Ge- 
neral Gouvion Saint-Cyr, who was then French 
Ambassador at Madrid, was at drawn daggers 
with the favorite. On his return he was ap- 
pointed officier d’ordonnance to Napoleon and 
charged with the command of the detachment 
of the Guard which was at the Tuileries. This 
post brought him into personal contact with 
the First Consul, with his family, and with the 
Beauharnais; he had a part to take in the 
amusements, the balls, the private theatricals 
of the Tuileries and Malmaison. 

The execution of the Duc d’Enghien was a 
severe shock to Ségur; he enters into many de- 
tails on the subject of the attempts made 
against the life of Napoleon, of the conspira- 
cies of Georges Cadoudal, of Pichegru, and 
others; he renders full justice to the courage 
of the young prince. He heard at the same 
moment the news of the arrival of the Duc 
d’Enghien at Vincennes and of his execution, 





from the mouth of Col. Hulin. He announced 
this terrible news to his father, who was then 
a member of the newly established Council of 
State. They both, after several days of great 
agitation, tried to prove to themselves that 
Napoleon had felt remorse; that he had given 
orders which were not properly executed, or 
not in time, and that the execution was the re- 
sult of a misunderstanding. But Napoleon 
never expressed any regret for his action, even 
at Saint Helena. On the Sunday which fol- 
lowed the execution atthe Tuileries— 


‘* Bonaparte passed through the silent crowd 
to go to the chapel. His countenance was un- 
changed. During the sacrament, while the 
epee was going up to Heaven, I examined 

im with redoubled attention. There, before 
God, in presence of his victim, I expected that 
something like regret would appear in the au- 
thor of such a cruel act; but, whatever may 
have been his inner feeling, nothing in him 
changed—he remained calm, and through the 
tears which filled my eyes I saw his face like 
that of a severe and impassible judge.” 


Ségur describes the camp at Boulogne and 
the preparations for the invasion of England. 
The Emperor (for the First Consul had been 
proclaimed Emperor), after Pichegru’s con- 
spiracy, learned on the 13th of August, at 
his headquarters at Port-de-Briques, at four 
o’clock in the morning, the news which ren- 
dered the invasion of England impossible. The 
French admiral, Villeneuve, had taken the fleet 
to Ferrol and left the Channel. 


‘‘Daru was called. He enters, looks at his 
chief, and is surprised. His air, he told me, 
was terrible; his hat was over his eyes; his 
look was terrific. Assoon as he sees Daru he 
rushes at him: ‘Do you know where this scoun- 
drel of a Villeneuve is? He is at Ferrol— 
do you understand? At Ferrol. Ah! you 
don’t understand ? He has been beaten, he has 
gone to Ferrol to conceal himself. He will be 
blockaded there. What a navy! What an 
admiral! What useless sacrifices!’ Then, 
with redoubled agitation, for more than an 
hour, he paces the room with great strides, 
giving vent to his just fury in a torrent of bit- 
ter reproaches and painful words. Then, sud- 
denly stopping and showing a table covered 
with papers, ‘Sit there,’ he says to Daru, ‘and 
write.’ And then, without a transition, with- 
out any apparent meditation, with his brief 
and imperious accent, he dictates to him, with- 
out hesitation, the plan of the campaign of 
Ulm as far as Vienna! The army of > coast, 
fronting the ocean for more than two hundred 
leggues, was at the first signal to turn round 
and march on the Danube, in several columns! 
The order of the marches, their duration, 
points of concentration, of reunion of the 
columns, surprises, attacks, various move- 
ments, the enemy’s mistakes—all was foreseen. 
nh The battlefields, the victories, even the 
dates on which we were to enter Munich and 
Vienna—all was then written just as it happen- 
ed, and this two months in advance, at this 
very hour of the 13th of August, and from this 
quarter-general on the coast. Daru, however 
accustomed to the inspirations of his chief, 
remained dumbfounded, and he was even more 
surprised when afterwards he saw these oracles 
realized.” 


This extract gives not a bad idea of the 
graphic manner of Ségur. It is impossible to 
read anything more interesting than his ac- 
count of the battle of Austerlitz, which was 
the termination of the great campaign that 
had carried Napoleon from Boulogne to Ulm, 
from Ulm to Vienna. This famous battle, 
fought on the 2d of December, was planned by 
Napoleon, in every detail, just as he had 
planned the strategic movements of the army. 
In the early morning he sent for all his aides- 
de-camp to come to the small house where he 
had spent the night. ‘‘We had a slight repast, 
which, like himself, we ate standing; after 
which, putting on his sword, ‘Now, gentle- 
men,’ said he, ‘let us go and begin a great day.’ 
We all ran to our horses. A moment after- 
wards we saw, on the top of the hill which the 





soldiers called the Emperor’s hill, arriving 
from the various points of our line, followed 
each by their aides-de-camp, all the chiefs of 
our army corps.” 

The memoirs, or rather the extracts of the 
memoirs, which are now given to us, though 
they are almost exclusively military, are all 
written in this graphic style. Ségur takes us 
to Italy before Gaeta, to Jena, to Berlin, to 
Spain. At the end of the volume are some 
curious chapters on Fouché and Bernadotte. 
The last chapter is the history of the relations 
of Bonaparte with Chateaubriand and the his- 
tory of the reception of Chateaubriand into 
the French Academy. Napoleon asked for 
some changes in Chateaubriand’s reception 
speech, which had first been’read, as usual, in 
committee. Chateaubriand would not consent 
to make the changes, and in consequence he 
was never really received officially into the 
Academy before the Restoration. 


Correspondence. 


ELEAZAR WILLIAMS. 
To THE EpITorR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: I send a few facts (as addenda to your 
criticism of the work of Mrs. Evans, in your 
issue of May 31) which have been gathered 
during the quarter of a century I have been 
working on the Roxbury (Mass.) Williams 
family. As is probably well known to the 
writer of the article referred to, Eleazar Wil- 
liams furnished the late Dr. Stephen W. Wil- 
liams with a brief sketch of his Williams an- 
cestry; but even that is inaccurate, as it 
brings in a fabulous ancestor to account for 
the fact that his family name was ‘‘ Williams.”’ 

As early as 1810, Eleazar Williams called 
himself ‘‘ Count de Lorraine ” and wore a large 
tinsel star. My grandfather was acquainted 
with the man and fully impressed with his ig- 
norance and pretence. The subsequent develop- 
ments of his fiction brought him to the notice of 
the family, and it was with this knowledge 
that my father, Dr. Williams of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, happened to be in Caugh- 
nawaga when those of the tribe who knew of 
the childhood of Eleazar were questioned re- 
garding his origin. Dr. Williams was then lo- 
cating and laying the railroad through the In- 
dian reservation, and was not only intimately 
acquainted with Oronhiatekha (De Lorimier), 
the head chief, with Taiaike (Jean Baptiste 
Rice, better known as ‘‘Grand Baptiste”), the 
pilot of the Lachine rapids, and other subordi- 
nate chiefs, but was adopted by the tribe, and 
is still remembered by the older members as 
‘* Raristeseres.” 

In the fall of 1851 two gentlemen came to 
Caughnawaga to investigate the story of Elea- 
zar Williams. It was on a Sunday afternoon 
that De Lorimier summoned the mother of 
Eleazar, Mary Ann Rice (Kanontewanteta), 
and an old man and woman who were with the 
parents at the time of his birth, as well as oth- 
ers who could tell of his youth. It may be well 
to say here that Eleazar was in bad odor with 
the tribe. This fact has been made much of 
by the upholders of the French origin, and has 
been stated by them as due to the lapse of the 
man from the Romish faith, and an attempt to 
avenge on him the slighted creed. The real 
facts are that the Romish Church, if it had 
any feeling in the matter, rejoiced in getting 
rid of a black sheep, as Eleazar had made his 
tribe the victims of a favorite habit of his—the 
collection of money for a specific purpose, and 
its immediate conversion to his own use. 
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All the persons gathered on that Sunday af- 
ternoon knew of the character of the man, and 
that was all. They were then entirely igno- 
rant of his pretensions, and spoke only Lroquois 
and a French patois. They were taken singly 
into the room where they were to be question- 
ed, and a Scotchman named McNab, who was 
a notary and greatly trusted by the Indians, 
acted as interrogator and interpreter. The old 
woman first told how she was present at the 
birth of Eleazar, and that he was the son of 
Mary Ann (Rice) Williams, and that the birth 
took place at Lake George, N. Y., where the 
party had gone on a fishing excursion. It was 
immediately after the Revolution. The old 
man followed and said that the birth took 
place as stated, and he further told how Elea- 
zar had fallen from high rocks when a boy and 
received injuries to his legs and knees that had 
left scars. The mother then told her story in 
corroboration of what had been told. After 
all the testimony had been taken, there was no 
one present but felt that Eleazar Williams was 
an Indian. Mr. McNab then translated to 
them the printed account of the pretended 
French origin of the man. It made the mother 
ery, and she said that she knew that Eleazar 
had done many bad things, but she did not 
think he would deny his own mother. The 
matter was talked over by the tribe, and they 
did not hesitate to call hima liar. The pecu- 
liar (?) Bourbon features of Eleazar were pos- 
sessed by De Lorimier, Francis Mount—by all, 
in fact, who were descended from white cap- 
tives. 

Father Marcoux stated to my father that the 
early mission records were very incomplete, 
and, in general, those children born outside of 
the mission had no place on the record. This 
seems to cover the whole case. 

Epwarp H. WILLIAMS, JR. 


WENTWORTH, June 4, 1894. 





DEFINITIONS OF COST. 
To THE EpiTorR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Being wholly destitute of the metaphy- 
sical gift, it strikes me as a bit too hard, espe- 
cially on the metaphysicians, to find mystlf 
held up as the example of what a man may 
come to in economics by yielding to the 
metaphysical tendency. My aim in every- 
thing I have written has been to call atten- 
tion to facts which others seemed to overlook; 
and that is my aim now. You single out my 
definition of cost of production as particularly 
metaphysical, and therefore particularly faulty. 
In place of it you offer one of your own. You 
say: 

‘*Economically and humanly speaking, cost 
is what a man pays for a thing whem he buys 
it. To the manufacturer of the finished arti- 
cle, the cost is what he has paid for his raw 
materials and the labor he has employed.” 

Here you seem to me to give, not one con- 
sistent definition of cost, but two inconsistent 
ones. The Macmillans pay two dollars for raw 
materials and labor in manufacturing a certain 
book. My bookseller buys it of them for three 
dollars, and I buy it of him for four dollars. 
You seem to say that, economically and hu- 
manly speaking, the cost of the book is either 
the three or the four dollars paid for it by the 
successive buyers. And yet you also seem to 
say that the cost with which economics ought 
to be concerned is the other, the cost to the 
Macmillans. If you will kindly make plain 
which of these views you would have us adopt, 
I will try to bring it to the test, not of meta- 
physics, but of plain fact. You will tind eco- 
nomists very ready to learn if you have any- 
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thing to suggest towards improving their 
treatment of cost.—Very sincerely yours, 
S. M. Macvane 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., June 4, IS4. 


[We attempted nocomplete definition of 
cost; but we do say, in the name of com 
mon sense, that cost of a thing is what 
a man pays for it, or, in other words, its 
market price. We think economists 
ought, in the public interest, to occupy 
themselves solely or mainly with things 
which they can describe in terms of 
money. It is their attempts to specu 
late about moral cost, about emotions 
which do not affect price, and concerning 
which they cannot in the scientific sense 
know anything, that have brought Marx, 
and Bebel, and Guesde down on us.— 
Ep. NATION. | 


A MUSICAL CORRECTION 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Allow me to correct two statements 
that recently appeared in the Nation. In the 
article ‘‘The Delphian Hymn to Apollo” (No 
1506), it is stated that the rhythm of °, time 
is equally unknown to modern verse and mo 
dern music. The rhythm of 54 time (practi 
cally the same as °, time) is found in Liszt's 
Dante Symphony, Rubinstein’s Tower of Ba- 
bel, Tchaikovsky's last symphony, in works by 
Raff, Volkmann, Hiller, and Reinecke. Dr. 
Riemann, the great reformer of musical theo- 
ry, rather favors rhythms of 5 and 7 beats. 

In the review of C. Hubert H. Parry's *The 
Art of Music’ (No. 1507), we find, after a 
sweeping condemnation of Brahms’s songs 
(which very few will endorse), ‘that a tho 
rough study of the 257 songs of Franz,” ete 
I have all the songs of Franz, and find, on 
eareful counting, their number to be 27U 

Yours truly, C. E. R. MUELLER 


CuHiIcaGo, June 1, 1sv4. 


{Our remarks upon 5, time were some 
what contradictory, as in a paragraph 
succeeding the one criticised we spoke 
of it as ‘‘the unusual time.’’ Saint 
Saéns, in his last trio, and Chopin in one 
of his sonatas, employ this time. <As for 
the number of Franz’s songs, we follow 
ed Grove’s Dictionary.—ED. NaTion 





THE OLDEST FOLK-LORE JOURNAL 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NaTIoNn: 

Sir: I read in your issue of May 17, p. 874, 
col. ii., that the Archirio per lo studio deile 
tradizioni popolari, edited by Dr. Pitré since 
its inception by him in i882, is ‘‘the oldest 
folk-lore journal in existence.” This is a great 
mistake, for the first number of the French 
folk-lore journal Mélusine, started by Mr 
Eug. Rolland and myself, appeared on the 
5th of January, 1877. 

Yours faithfully, H. Garboz 

22 RUE SERVANDONI, Parts 

{Our constant enjoyment of Mélusing 
all these years ought to have served as a 
check on Pitré’s statement, which we 
followed with the implicit faith we are 
accustomed to repose in that scholar’s 
accuracy. He says of the -irchivio, “che 
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fu il primo fortunato tentativo nel ge 
here, e@ che rimane sempre il pre vecchio 
periodico vivente di Folklore.'’ — Ep. 
NATION 
TURGENEFFS MOTHER 

To THE Eprror or Tar Nation 

Str: Any one who wishes more complete in 
formation in English than Mr. Boyesen fur 
nishes in the current Century about Ivan Tur 
geneff's mother can find it in the Aflants 
Monthly for March, ISS). Mrs. Martin, the 
writer of the article mentioned, unfortunately 
Was in too great haste to await the second 
and last instalment of the story of Mme. Tur 
genetfs adopted daughter, in the A’x 
Messenger (Vyestnuik Y } she distorted 
names and mistook several passages. Never 
theless, a more satisfactory view of that incat 
nate imp Mme. Turgeneff in action can bx 
tained from the Atlant than from My 
Boyesen’s summary of the belated French 
translation. Yours truly, 

IsakeL Fo Hal 


NANTUCKET, Mass. Ju 1 Isve 


Notes. 


Mk. GLADSTONE'S metrical translations of th 
Odes of Horace are in the press of Charles 


Scribner's Sons, whose removal to No ss) 
Fifth Avenue is now an accomplished fact 


Longmans, Green & Co. will publish, in tl 
autumn, ‘Studies on the Coast of Arran,” by 
George Milner 

Du Maurier’s * Trilby. after having finished 
its course in the Maya will be published 
by the Harpers in August 

‘The Claims of Christianity,” by WS. Lilly, 
is to be published immediately Ov D. Appleten 
ae 

Henry Holt & Co. promise a collection of 
‘Quaker ldyls,’ bv an author bearing a Quaker 
name, Mrs. S. M. H. Gardner. 

‘The Footprints of the Jesuits,” by R. W 
Thompson, ex-Secretary of the Navy, and a 
‘History of the Christian Church,’ in tive vol 
umes, by Henry C. Sheldon of Boston Univer 


sity, are soon to be issued by T. Y. Crowell 

‘Electrical Boats and Navigation’ is the 
title of a work, by Thomas Commerford Mar 
in, announced by C.C. Shelley, New York 
‘Early Chureh History,’ by J. V. Bartlet, 
and *The Printed English Bible,” by Richard 
Lovett, are the opening volumes of the ‘ Pre- 
sent Day Primers” which Fleming H. Revell 
Co. will publish 

Mr. John Fiske’s new school History of the 
United States is about to be issued by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

The folowing Chautauqua text-books are in 
preparation by Flood & Vincent, Meadville, 
Pa, for the next autumn and winter's read 
ing: ‘The Growth of the English Nation,’ by 
Profs. Katharine Coman and Elizabeth Ken- 
dall of Wellesley College; *‘ Europe in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” by Prof. H. P. Judson of the 
University of Chicago; ‘ Renaissance and Mo- 
dern Art, by Prof. William Goodyear of the 
Brooklyn Institute; ‘From Chaucer to Tenny- 
son.’ by Prof. Henry A. Beers of Yale Univer- 
sity: and ‘ Walks and Talks in the Geological 
Field. by the late Prof. Alexander Winchell 
of the University of Michigan 

Mme. Octave Feuillet is about to publish, 





through the house of Calmann Lévy, a volume 
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entitled ‘Quelques Ans de Ma Vie.’ Figaro 
of May 20 printed, by way of primeur, several 
letters taken from it. Others still appeared in 
the Revue de Paris a couple of months ago. 
These letters were written by Octave Feuillet 
to his wife between the years 1862 and 1868, 
mostly from Fontainebleau. 
They are very smooth and pretty, being per- 
haps a little over-polished for familiar letters. 
Something may be learned from them of court 
life in the country under the Second Empire, 
but it is upon Feuillet himself that the most 
light is thrown. It is not a very pleasing light 
either. There is something rather painful in 
the spectacle of a literary man of mark and of 
a certain merit making such a disclosure of 
his own interior and essential snobbishness as 
Feuillet pours forth. * 

To an account of the Napoleonic revival the 
ninth volume of Paul Ginisty’s ‘L’ Année Lit- 
téraire’ (Paris: Charpentier) gives large room, 
in successive reviews. The novel has, as usual, 
the lion’s share of titles, though by no means of 
space, There is a brief preface by Henry 
Houssaye, very appropriately, since half the 
volume is devoted to notices of historical 
works. 

Charles Benoist’s ‘La Politique’ is the first 
volume of a series to be brought out by Léon 
Chailley, Paris, under the general title ‘‘ La 
Vie Nationale.” The editors are M. Benoist 
and M. André Liesse. The object of the series 
is to enable the general public, usually ill-in- 
formed on important questions, to attain a 
sound knowledge of the political constitution 
of France, of its commerce, of its methods and 
establishments of education, and many more 
similar matters. The several works will, asa 
rule, be divided into two parts: the first, theo- 
retical or historical; the second, practical. It 
is on this principle that ‘La Politique’ has 
been written, and it forms a very valuable 
hand-book for any one desirous of obtaining a 
clear and concise exposition of the French con. 
stitution and of its workings. 

M. Jules Bois was well inspired when he be- 
thought himself of giving an account of the 
various minor creeds which flourish, more or 
less, in Paris. The result, ‘Les Petites Reli- 
gions de Paris’ (Paris: Léon Chailley), is, 
however, so slight and so evidently incomplete 
as to cause more regret than pleasure. 

The Leipzig publishers Schmidt & Giinther 
are now issuing an extremely attractive and 
instructive work entitled ‘Das Mittelalter: Bil- 
der aus dem Leben und Treiben aller Stiinde 
in Europa,’ by Rudolf Kleinpaul. It will be 
completed in twenty-five numbers, which are 
sold at one mark each, and about half of whichy 
have already appeared, and will contain some 
five hundred illustrations consisting of repro- 
ductions of old engravings and colored plates. 
The text is based upon the voluminous works 
of Paul Lacroix (‘* Bibliophile Jacob”) supple- 
mented by more recent researches, and will de- 
scribe medieval life and civilization in all 
their phases, political, social, domestic, indus- 
trial, artistic, etc. The name of Herr Klein- 
paul is a sufficient guarantee that it will be 
written in a lively vein. 

Students of Middle High German will wel- 
come Wolfgang Golther’s new and revised 
edition, of Karl Bartsch’s anthology, ‘ Deutsche 
Liederdichter des zwilften bis vierzehnten 
Jahrhunderts’ (Stuttgart: Goeschen). Bartsch’s 
selections are excellent, and remain the same 
as in the edition of 1878; the text has been in 
some cases slightly modified, the notes have 
been corrected and considerably enlarged, the 
glossary improved, and the literature of the 
subject brought up te date. As a text-book it 


Compiégne or 





is now as nearly perfect as it is possible for 
such a work to be. 

The latest issue of the ‘‘ Mermaid Series,” 
the publication of which, after being for some 
years suspended, has now been resumed by T. 
Fisher Unwin, is ‘The Complete Plays of 
Richard Steele.’ The editor, Mr.G. A. Aitkin, 
is well known to students of eighteenth-cen- 
tury literature as the author of an exceeding- 
ly detailed and accurate biography of Steele. 
The present volume is the more welcome from 
the fact that there has really never been a com- 
plete and uniform edition of Steele’s plays. It 
is to his less-known works, moreover, that we 
must look in order to correct such current 
ideas of his character and his genius as are de- 
rived mainly from the reading of his papers in 
the Tatler and the Spectator—essays delicate 
and charming enough, no doubt, but decidedly 
less free and virile in tone and scope than his 
letters, some of his pamphlets, and his drama- 
tic works. Steele’s plays, indeed, are almost 
as well worth reading as those of his more 
famous contemporaries, Congreve and Van- 
brugh. Though weak in plot, like much of the 
best work of the period, they have a genuine 
spice of wit, as well as a cleanliness of tone 
and purpose and a fondness for noble and 
charming characters not then common, and 
eminently characteristic of Steele. The edi- 
tor’s notes are largely biographical and topo- 
graphical. 

A rather conspicuous little book comes danc- 
ing along in the wake of the Columbian fervor, 
in Dr. M. Kayserling’s ‘Columbus, and the 
Participation of the Jews in the Spanish and 
Portuguese Discoveries,’ done into English 
from the author’s manuscript by Dr. Gross 
of Harvard and published by the Long- 
mans. It has an appendix of Latin and 
Spanish documents, setting forth the doings of 
the Santangels—shown to be Jews—and dis- 
closing the help of Jews in equipping the se- 
cond expedition of Columbus. The career of 
the Genoan is scantily followed, and the stress 
of the book, as well as its distinctive merit, is 
in making known the manifold ways in which 
Jewish learning and activity were interwoven 
in the events which floated Columbus along to 
his honors and his shame. 

The works of the ‘* Austrian school ” of econo- 
mists have been so generally read that it is un- 
necessary to do more than call attention to the 
excellence of the edition of Von Wieser’s ‘ Na- 
tural Value’ by Mr. W. Smart, published by 
Macmillan. The translation was made by Mr. 
Christian A. Malloch under Mr. Smart's super- 
vision, and is admirably clear, although ele- 
gance may have been in some cases sacrificed 
to fidelity. The most convenient feature of the 
work is the preface and analysis furnished by 
Mr. Smart, who may be said to have mastered 
the theory of value maintained by the Austrian 
school. This ‘‘natural value” he regards as 
substantially completing the development of 
the system at which Menger, Boehm-Bawerk, 
and Wieser have labored, as it ‘‘catches up 
many loose ends in previous expositions, and 
carries the whole theory, with its applications, 
to a higher level of completeness.” 

Mr. Andrew Lang has an apologetic réle in 
his introductions to both ‘ Peveril of the Peak’ 
and ‘ The Fortunes of Nigel’ in volumes 26-30 
of the International Limited Edition (Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat; New York: Bryan, Taylor 
&Co). The illustrations, besides the Tower of 
London and a few portraits, are imaginative, 
of the academic sort, but are on the whole 
as good as those accompanying the better Wa- 
verley novels. In the cheaper Dryburgh Edi- 


tion (Edinburgh: Black; New York: Macmil- 





lan), the series is continued with ‘The Fair 
Maid of Perth,’ forming volume 22. 

We lately noticed the final instalment of Mr. 
Robert Bowes’s ‘Catalogue of Books Printed 
at or Relating to the University, Town, and 
County of Cambridge from 1521 to 1893, with 
bibliographical and biographical notes’ (Mac- 
millan). The work as now issued bound is an 
extremely handsome volume of more than 500 
pages and 3,000 items, each with its price af- 
fixed; for though something more than the 
spirit of gain has prompted this laborious and 
elegant performance, a bookseller describes his 
actual stock in hand and invites dealings. 
Charles Astor Bristed, with his ‘ American 
Hospitality and English Repudiation’ and 
‘Five Years in an English University,’ and 
William Everett, with his ‘On the Cam,’ are 
the sole Americans we have recognized in this 
list. P 

A fifth edition, revised and enlarged, of ‘ The 
Records of Living Officers of the U.S. Navy 
and Marine Corps’ (Philadelphia: L. R. Ha- 
mersly & Co.) fulfils the pious motive of the 
author-publisher to supply ‘‘the recording 
journalist” with materials for proper obituary 
notice of members of the naval branch of the 
service, Its utility has long since been proved. 

Emerson’s verse to Lowell on the younger 
bard’s fortieth birthday opens the volume of 
the Century now completed and bound (new 
series, xxv.), and there is none that follows 
which can approach it. Lowell’s prose after- 
math is among the more excellent contents of 
the rest of the volume, along with memorials 
of Edwin Booth and a contribution to the pre- 
vailing Napoleonic recrudescence. The musical 
papers give excuse for some fine portraits of 
Berlioz, Schumann, and Grieg; those on Lincoln 
(of which one, by Mr. Nicolay, gives the vari- 
ant readings of the Gettysburg address) are 
adorned with a new likeness of him also; and 
very pathetic is the view of Grant heroically 
composing his Life in his last illness. Mr. Cole 
supplies many admirable renderings of the 
Dutch masters. Finally, Mark Twain begins 
his ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson.” 

An article on ‘‘ The Future of the West In- 
dies and the Nicaragua Canal,” by Major Otto 
von Wachs, in the May number of the 
Deutsche Rundschau, has also been reprinted 
in pamphlet form. Starting with the assump- 
tion that the Panama Canal wiil never be com- 
pleted while the Nicaragua Canal will, the 
writer predicts a conflict of influence—and 
hardly a peaceful one—between Great Britain 
and the United States for the control of the 
new waterway and its approaches. He ac- 
cordingly takes up and discusses the neighbor- 
ing coasts and islands from the point of view 
of the strategical importance they will have, 
but leaves us in distressing uncertainty as to 
how soon we may expect the struggle to break 
out or what will be its probable issue. 

Petermann’s Mitteilungen for May opens 
with a brief sketch of the latest Italian explo- 
rations in eastern Africa, accompanied by a 
somewhat confused map showing what has 
been determined in regard to the courses of the 
main rivers of Galla and Somali-land. The 
expedition led by Count Ruspoli, whose ob- 
jective point was Lake Rudolf, has been 
obliged to return to the coast; its leader, a 
young man of brilliant promise as a successful 
explorer, having been kiiled in an elephant 
hunt on December 4, 1893. There is also a 
rather dull and technical account of the expe- 
dition of the Imperial Russian Geographical 
Society, under the command of Capt. Robo- 
rovski, which is now exploring a part of east- 
ern Turkestan not far from the district of 
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Kuldja. It isnot improbably one of those ex- | 


peditions, half geographical, half political in 
their aim, which generally precede the exten- 
sion of Russian territory to the south. 

The latest number of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine is an essay by Messrs. 
Hayes and Campbell on the geomorphology of 
the Southern Appalachians—that is, on the 
origin of the physical features of the region. 
Following methods employed by McGee and 
Davis, the authors greatly extend the results 
previously acquired, both in area and in definite 
ness. Indeed, it is not too much to say that no 
essay of recent years has given so much preci- 
sion to our understanding of the development 
of Appalachian topography. Geological stu- 
dents in this part of the country see so little 
of Tertiary deposits that they unconsciously 
come to regard Tertiary time as of relatively 
small value; and they will therefore look with 
surprise at the large share of altitude that is 
here shown to have been given to our Appala- 
chian ridges at even a late stage of the Ter- 
tiary. The recognition of areas and axes of 
maximum uplift, and the effects of these move- 
ments as well as of geological structure on the 
shifts of river courses, are admirably brought 
out. The development of the course of the 
Tennessee River in particular is deciphered 
with much skill; and if the reader perhaps 
hesitates to accept all the details of this re- 
markable piece of river history, he will still 
fin® that the account of it will whet his appe- 
tite for more discussions of this kind. That so 
much of novelty comes from a study of the 
eastern part of the country, long known to 
geological surveyors, proves how great a har- 
vest may be expected when modern methods 
of investigation are applied elsewhere. 

The quarter-century of President Eliot's 
headship of Harvard College forms the natu- 
ral leading theme of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine for June, and is strikingly reviewed 
from different standpoints by Prof. Dunbar 
and the editor, Mr. Wm. R. Thayer. Two 
profile portraits of the President are given, 
one by Kruell, the other a reproduction of the 
class portrait of 1853, seemingly from a da- 
guerreotype—at all events reversed, and hence 
impairing the comparison with what is the 
same aspect in the frontispiece. The new con- 
stitution of Radcliffe College is to have the ef- 
fect of causing this morganatic branch of the 
University to be reported regularly in the 
Magazine. 

When periodicals of the bulk and value of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes and the Rerue de 
Paris are pouring out their abundance every 
fortnight, it is not too easy to keep the run of 
them, and quite hopeless to attempt to notice 
a tithe of what is noteworthy. But, however 
late, some mention is due to a most interesting 
and, tenderly affectionate article on the la- 
mented Prévost-Paradol, by his friend M 
Eugéne Dufeuille, which appeared in the 
Revue de Paris of March 15. This throws 
some new light on one of the most moving 
tragedies of our time. There never was a 
more pitiable and needless waste than Pré- 
vost’s self-sought death. The memory of his 
incomplete life will last at any rate as long as 
his generation does, as this article witnesses, 
as well as other tributes, like the recent one of 
M. Gaston Deschamps in the Temps. 

We learn from Dr. Murray, who is passing 
the letter D of the New English Dictionary 
through the press, that American readers can 
render a great assistance by noting early in- 
stances of all the terms of American politics, 
since this research is very difficult if under- 
taken in England. Examples of the use of such 





terms, duly authenticated by chapter and verse 
(author, edition, volume, page), with date 
should be forwarded to ‘* Dr. Murray, Oxford 
England,” no other address being necessary 


The third volume of the writings of Jef 
ferson, Which the Messrs. Putnam are publish 
ing, testifies to Mr. Paul Leicester Ford's edi 
torial capacity and diligence. It embraces the 
‘Notes on Virginia,’ of which the genesis, pub 
lication, and additions are very fully set forth, 
and the appendices incorporated in their pro 
per places as notes. Jefferson's map is repro 
duced, there is a facsimile of his title-page, 
and the variant readings of the several issues 
of 1784, 1787, and 18538 are given, so that, as 
Mr. Ford justly claims, all that is germane and 
valuable in each has been collected here In 
the letters to Madison, which in the original 
are mixed up with cipher, Mr. Ford has been 
at the pains to read and translate, as far as 
possible, and his success has been worth the 
pains. The volume opens at 1781, when Jef 
ferson was on the point of retiring from the 
Governorship of Virginia, and was looking for 
ward to a life of contemplative and scholarly 
retirement, with (as he avowed) every spark of 
political ambition thoroughly eradicated. In 
this mood he discusses the natural limitation 
of a man’s duty to serve the state, and con 
cludes against the state’s right to command 
the service of any of its members in perpetuity 

a doctrine half revived in our day in an 
by Mr. C. F 
Adams, in his study of the government of the 
city of Quincy, Mass. The death of his wife in 
childbed made a return to public life a diver 
sion for Jetferson, and the volume closes with 


his departure from Boston on July 5, 1784, as 


anti-Jeffersonian quarter, viz 


Minister to France, carrying in manuscript 
his ‘ Notes on Virginia.” He had just studied. 
also, the New England States of New Hamp 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island by journeying among them, in order to 
fit himself for his post; and it is to be re- 
gretted that he forebore, in his farewell 
Madison, ** 
be lengthy, as to the country and people | have 
visited.” Mr. Ford prints Jetferson’s two re- 
ports on the Northwest Territory, of March 
and 22, 1754, had either of which been adopted 
without amendment, slavery would in terms 


to enter into a detail, which would 


have been abolished in all the Western terri 
tory after 1800. It was the South that kill 
ed this anti-slavery provision, by one vot 
Mr. Ford shows that Jefferson, when t! 
of his political ambition had become a hes 





flame, remembered to forget this his highest 
title to statesmanship, and suffered the fran 
ers of the Ore@inance of 17S 
der without rebuke 
All students of 
in some form or other, th 
Wolfe Tone’s lift 
who have collected 
desire to see his 
shelves. The only 
appeared is scarce 


sionally at sales 





Unwin's new publ 
Sons}, edited bv Mr. Barry O'Brien The first 
nemoir of Ton the gomplete edition” to 





which we refer, appeared at Washington in 
1826 in two octavo volumes. The two volumes 
nsisted 


published in London the same vear 


of excerpts from rican. The various 





popular editions which each subsequent wave of 


Irish disaffection called forth were little better 


than chap-books and necessarily abridgments of 





the original work—we refer, of course, to the 


London edition of 1827. the Dublin of a few 








vears later, and the Glasgow f ist W 
are now given the whole of the memoirs an 
all that is of permanent value in Tone’s writ 
ings, preceded by a luminous introduction 
twenty-three pages from Mr. O'Rrien’s pen 
and a sparkling preface of seven pages by 


Mr. Augustine Birrell The portraits are 
friends to students of L[rish history, n 

less valuable on that ac unt fo those w 

not possess them in other volumes I 
sitnile of Tone’s touching last letter to fa 
ther is for the first time published. A x 
adds to the value of the work Che edit 


done his part well, We must, however, be a 
lowed to enter our protest against t! 

sary thickness of the paper 

and width of the lines and mat 


of space has to be considered watAaAVS 

book- shelves These two volumes, with 
derably less matter, bulk nearly twice the « 
of the original edition of 1824, that which « 


have hitherto been accustomed ¢ 
which is also in two volumes, bu Very Way 


pleasant to read and handle 


Those attached to tl nen votst 
and few in England and America would ra 


themselves among his ill-wishers—bave wat 


ed with interest the centring at Oxf 
rious Shelley records. University ¢ 
which thrust him from its doo: row 


would now be regarded as a 

harmless and youthful « rvese 
thought, bas recognized his greatmess bw a 
cepting and giving a place of special ! 


Onslow Ford's beautiful stat 


lev's hbrarian has recently expressed t! at 
tude so universally felt for Lady S vsg 
vf portraits of the poet and of books and MSS 
belonging to hin Lady Sl y has w 
few weeks further enriched the Bodleian bya 
gift of Various Shelley 1 s. These include a 
portrait, painted after death, of Mary W 
stonecraft Shelley. a watch and cha " 
seals attached, which belonged to her 
poet, and a case taining locks ha 
and of the poets i tra esti 
f wurs: verv Va al 1a - i pita 
gift: but as to the wat amd seals and as t 
tl ks of hair, manv will feel that just s 
peculharly intimate mMementoes as pers 
friends and members of the immediat ily 
most prize have littl i inv | 
le institution Even if it were agree hat 
s h things might 1eX yt 4 ases, fi t 
appropriately in smal ise s. the 1 ! 
of exhibiting them in 1 piace ke the Bodleian 
brary at (xford w t mimend itself t 
many. Indeed, there will not be lacking peo 


ple who may see in the acceptance of such gifts 


by such an institution in Englandasymptom of 


ital hero-worshiy 


that minute and ultra-sentimet | 
which provokes derision and drags prosaic per- 
sonal gossip into literary history. This senti 
mentalism has hitherto been supposed to con 
nect itself with the German Goethe worship, 
and is reproached with giving undue promi 
nence to that great man’s washing bills. It is 
to be hoped that no further relics of so inti 
mate a character will be added to the Oxford 


mementoes of Shelley 


M. Reinach’s publication of Hamdi Bey’s 
Sidon Sarcophagi being still delayed, Prot 
Perey Gardner has just given a most timely 
public lecture upon them at Oxford \fter a 
sketch of the discovery of the royal tomb at 
Sidon and of Hamdi’s ultimate extrication of 
the famous colored bas-reliefs now exhibited 
under glass in the Constantinople Museum, 
Prof. Gardner summarized his views upon the 
use of color in Greek sculpture, laying some 
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stress upon the fact that the marble of these 
sarcophagi was stained and not simply covered 
with an opaque and evanescent surface-color. 
Early Greek sculpture, whether forming part 
of an architectural whole or fashioned in the 
round, was always colored. As rough stone 
gave way to more delicate marbles for sculp- 
tures in the round, a practice akin to ‘‘tinting” 
arose, but the colors used in architecture al- 
ways required the more brilliant scale of color 
for reliefs shown upon temples and for sarco- 
phagi such as these. Accepting for conve- 
nience the usual names of these four tombs, the 
lecturer examined them with the help of M. 
Reinach’s heliogravure plates (by Dujardin) 
and determined their chronological order. The 
earliest is the ‘‘ Lycian tomb.” Its representa- 
tion of a lion-hunt in chariots is Oriental, 
while the boar-hunt on horseback is more after 
the Greek fashion. Its centaurs, riders and 
sphinxes, as well as the whole manner of its 
sculpture, suggest the Parthenon reliefs. No 
historical clue to show whose tomb it was could 
be found, and the same was true of the second, 
the ‘‘Tomb of the mourning women.” Here 
was an artistic triumph—eighteen mourners all 
expressing, but individually, one restrained 
mode of grief. The manner was that of the 
second Attic school, and the nearest analogy 
to be found in the nine Muses of that school or 
in certain Athenian sepulchral reliefs. About 
the third, ‘‘Tomb of the Satrap,” it was at 
least evident that a father of some note and 
power and his son were involved. The style 
was less purely Greek than that of the other 
three sarcophagi, and the nearest parallel was 
the so-called Nereid monument of Xanthus. 
Last chronologically, but first in all other re- 
spects, was the tomb miscalled ‘‘ Alexander’s 
tomb.” It certainly belonged to the time of 
Alexander; so much was evident from the style 
and the incidents represented. There was a 
very marked contrast between these composi- 
tions and those of the Mausoleum. The art 
here exemplified was something new under the 
sun, and showed great perfections of balance, 
composition, and proportion. One of the horse- 
men might well be Alexander, since there 
was a close resemblance to a group in the 
Pompeian mosaic of the battle of Issus, where 
Alexander appears. Hephestion might also 
be plausibly identified, and the tomb could be 
supposed to be that of the Sidonian King set 
up at Alexander’s command by Hephestion. 


~—In an address delivered before the Société 
de Géographie in Paris on May 4, the African 
explorer Dybowski referred to Mr. Garner’s 
recent sojourn in the jungles of the Congo for 
the purpose of learning the language of the go- 
rillas from their own lips. Dybowski stated that 
he passed two days at the mission of Fernand 
Vaz, situated on the shore of the lake bearing 
the same name. The superior, Father Bichet, 
informed him that Mr. Garner had spent three 
months there, not in the deep forest, but at 
the mission itself, evidently preferring the so- 
ciety of the monks to that of the monkeys. Mr. 
Garner brought his famous cage with him and 
set itup ata place which he called Fort Go- 
rillas, on the edge of the forest just twenty- 
eight minutes’ walk from the mission and with- 
in hearing of the church-bells. Dybowski ex- 
presses a doubt whether ‘“‘the apes, however 
strong their instincts of civilization, ever came 
so near the convent to perform their religious 
devotions.” The negro boy Rozoungé, a youth 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age, who 
speaks French very well and accompanied Mr. 
Garner on his excursions, confirmed the state- 
ments of Father Bichet, and added that Mr. 





Garner had slept three nights in the cage, 
where he awaited in vain the visits of the 
chimpanzees and gorillas. The boy thinks 
they heard them one evening, and that is the 
extent of Mr. Garner’s intercourse with these 
great anthropoid apes in their wild state. He 
succeeded, however, in buying a young chim- 
panzee, which he named Moses, but which soon 
died. He then expended sixteen dollars in the 
purchase of a young gorilla, which survived 
only a few days. He then left the mission, 
where he had paid five francs a day for board 
and lodging, and set out with Father Buléon 
of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost on a 
tour to the Eshiras, a tribe of the interior. 
After two days’ travel he was taken with a 
severe pain in his’ legs, and had to be carried 
in a hammock to the Tomlinson factory, where 
he remained two months. Onrecovery he em- 
barked for Europe, taking with him his cage 
and the elements of his dictionary of the si- 
mian tongue. Dybowski says that the phono- 
graph which was to catch the sounds uttered 
by the apes, and to record them on a cylinder, 
never arrived, so that Mr. Garner had to carry 
on his investigations without the aid of this in- 
strument. Figaro, which reports Dybowski’s 
remarks, characterizes Mr. Garner as an ama- 
teur in comparative linguistics, who has suc- 
ceeded in having himself taken seriously, but 
who proves to be “ unsimple fumiste.” 


—M. A. Gazier, Maitre de Conférences of the 
Paris Faculty of Letters, was beyond doubt 
happily inspired when he undertook the work 
of seeking for fresh light on one of the ob- 
scurer periods in the history of education in 
France by going through the voluminous cor- 
respondence of Grégoire, the well-known 
Bishop of Blois, who was also President of the 
Convention. The state of education during 
the Revolution is a difficult subject at the best, 
and it has been made indefinitely harder and 
more tangled by overmuch disputing among 
the erudite. It has been discussed with pas- 
sion. Optimists and pessimists have seen it all 
black, or all white, after their usual fashion, 
and they do not seem likely to come to any 
agreement. In this confusion of opposing 
documents, the patient student is fain to ask 
for something more, and something more im- 
partial. This, it appears, he is likely to get 
from the correspondence of Grégoire. Gré- 
goire’s position made him to a considerable ex- 
tent a natural confidant of several parties or 
groups. A confirmed, and even passionate, 
Republican, he never lost the sense of being 
also an ecclesiastic and a bishop, though his 
churchmanship was of a distinctly Erastian 
type. He refused to join with the Archbishop 
of Paris in the cultus of the goddess Reason. 
He wished to ‘‘ Christianize the Revolution.” 
This attitude of his caused him to be sought as 
an adviser by many of those into whose hands, 
up to that time, French education had been for 
the most part committed. Priests and curés, 
republicans in their politics, wrote to him from 
all parts of the country, and questions of edu- 
cation naturally mingled in their letters with 
questions of religion. The evidence they 
afford is all the more trustworthy because the 
letters are of the character of a casual corre- 
spondence, quite unconcerted, giving news of 
passing events, and showing no more “ ten- 
dency” than can be easily corrected from a 
knowledge of the personal equation of the 
writers. Grégoire’s correspondence embraces 
the whole of France,and extends from the ninth 
Thermidor to the signing of the Concordat. M. 
Gazier has extracted from it whatever bears 
upon questions of education, and offers the 





documents to his readers without note or 
comment, like the exhibits in a law case. They 
are arranged in a rigorously chronological 
order, but divided and under the three heads 
of primary, secondary, and the higher teach- 
ing. The first instalment of them appeared in 
the Revue Internationale de I’ Enseignement 
of May 15. Ina brief introduction to this, M. 
Gazier points out that a good deal of informa- 
tion about schools in France in the year 1790 
may be found in the ‘Lettres & Grégoire sur 
les patois de France,” published many years 
ago. 


—We have before us the French version of a 
recent pamphlet issued by the League for the 
Intellectual Culture of the Rumanians. Be- 
sides texts of laws, protests, etc., its chief con- 
tents is the memorandum of grievances ad- 
dressed to the sovereign of Austria-Hungary 
in 1892. Those concerned in drawing it uphave 
just been condemned to terms of imprison- 
ment varying from eight months to five years. 
There can be little doubt, however, of the truth 
of its statements, and of the fact that the Ru- 
manians, Germans, and Slavs in Hungary have 
much to complain of. The process of Ma- 
gyarization is being ruthlessly carried out, and 
theexasperation of the weaker nationalities is 
very great. At Pesth it is apparently be- 
lieved to be necessary for the future welfare 
and tranquillity of the country that the growth 
of the dominant race should be favored in 
every way. This may be sound policy in the 
end, though neither generous nor just, but it 
bears hard on minorities attached to their 
own languages and historical rights, now at 
the tender mercy of the Magyars. One cir- 
cumstance that has particularly angered the 
latter is the fact that the document in ques- 
tion was addressed to Francis Joseph, not 
merely as King of Hungary, but also as Em- 
peror, thereby implying that the petitioners do 
not accept the present arrangement or regard 
themselves as only Hungarian citizens with no 
wishes beyond. To understand the importance 
of this we must remember how tremendously 
sensitive the Magyars are, and also that the 
Rumanians of Transylvania (the great ma- 
jority of the population, although almost 
without political rights) protested against re- 
union to Hungary in 1868. The trial that has 
just taken place not only will embitter still 
further the race question within the kingdom, 
but cannot fail to excite the angriest feelings 
at Bucharest, where the brethren beyond the 
mountains are by no means forgotten, and it 
will put a strain on the sympathies of Ruma- 
nia for the Triple Alliance. 








THE NATIVES OF CENTRAL BRAZIL. 


Unter den Naturvilkern Zentral-Brasiliens: 
Reiseschilderung und Ergebnisse der zwei- 
ten Schingti-Expedition, 1887-1888. Von 
Karl von den Steinen, Prof. Dr. Berlin: 
Dietrich Reimer. 1894. 8vo, pp. xvi, 570. 


THIS important work by the well-known trav- 
eller Vor den Steinen possesses unusual inte- 
rest, not only from the novelty of its contents, 
but also because of the author's lively style, 
the striking psychological cogency of his ob- 
servations, his power of imagination, which is 
always held within due limits, and the sound 
scientific spirit pervading the book even to the 
smallest detail. Three years after the two 


cousins Von den Steinen, accompanied by Dr. 
O. Clauss, had visited, in 1884, the province 
of Matto Grosso, and navigated the entire 
Xingu River from its headwaters northward 
to its confluence with the Amazon River, 
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they, together with Dr. Paul Ehrenreich 
and Dr. Peter Vogel, started out afresh with 
the intention of exploring and surveying 
anthropologically and linguistically an afflu- 
ent of the Xingti, the Kulisehu. This se 
cond expedition was equipped with funds fur- 
nished through the ‘‘ Humboldtstiftung ” of 
the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences and 
the “ Karl-Ritterstiftung ” of the Berlin Ge- 
sellschaft fiir Erdkunde. Many delays were 
experienced and a host of difficulties encoun- 
tered in the collecting of valuable ethnogra- 
phic specimens for the Royal Museum of Eth- 
nograpby at Berlin, but, nothing daunted, 
these fearless and well-disciplined travellers 
accomplished their purpose, though the expe- 
dition was prolonged into the following year. 
Besides eight Bakairi settlements, they found 
on the grassy and timbered shores of the river 
seven tribes heretofore entirely unknown to 
the whites, even by name, but which subse- 
quently proved to belong to four different 
families. Twenty-five tribes, dwelling in as 
many towns or settlements, were examined: 
on the San Lourenco River the last of them, 
the highly interesting hunter tribe of the 
Boror6, being studied with especial care. This 
inoffensive people is settled upon a military 
reservation, and their language appears to be 
sui generis, 

The aborigines of the Xingti basin apply the 
most varied body-paints to their skins, but 
they never paint themselves white. They like- 
wise prefer red or blue beads to white ones, and 
make no use of white clay. Chiefly for the 
purpose of screening their bodies from mos 
quitoes and flies, they mix their paints with 
oil, which keeps the skin moist and also serves 
asa garment of the kind of which they are 
most in need, for they gostark naked. A man 
will ornament himself in front with a broad 
black stripe from the nose down to the abdo- 
men, with stripes on either side extending to 
the shoulders. Large dots may be found upon 
his chest and arms, wavy lines upon the thighs, 
and half circles of many colors upon his back. 
Sometimes animals or plants figure in these 
decorations. Those who are able to obtain 
cotton ribbons delight in wearing them around 
their legs and arms. 

Linguistic researches had to be made by ges- 
tures and signs, for none of the natives were 
acquainted with Portuguese. The Indians’ re- 
plies were, of course, indefinite, and generally 
gave more than was asked for. The showing 
of pictures of domesticated animals proved 
helpful. The Bakairi called a mirror shown 
them ‘‘ water,” a pair of scissors piranya 
(=teeth); a compass was to them ‘‘the sun,” a 
watch ‘‘the moon.” A want of generic terms 
was perceptible in that they had, for instance, 
no equivalent for our palm and parret. The 
pantomimic language, in which all the tribes 
are proficient, renders the acquisition of neigh- 
boring languages comparatively unnecessary. 
Gesture language affords an excellent means 
of satirizing peculiar habits and customs. The 
Suya are made fun of for their lip-plug, or bo- 
toco. The Bakairi, who use stone axes, are 
ridiculed by such Caribs as have advanced far 
enough to adopt steel axes: witness the graphic 
story told by one of the latter on p. 71. 

Dr. Kar] von den Steinen having previously 
published an extensive work upon the Bakairi 
language (Leipzig, 1892), has refrained from 
enlarging upon it in his present work, except 
as to numerals. The artof coun ing is exceed- 
ingly simple, and very much resembles that of 
Australians, who do not go beyond two, But 
the Tamanaco, kinsmen of the Bakairi, on the 
Orinoco, go beyond that, for they possess a 
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numeral for five, another for twenty, and 
hence have adopted the quinary system. Count- 
ing by fingers suits savages better than by nu- 
merals; the right hand is the counter and 
‘‘feeler” of the Bakairi, the left hand their 
calculator. Prolonged inquiry has convinced 
the author that the number two originated in 
these tribes from the occurrence of organs and 
members (eyes, arms, wings), in pairs. In 
Tupi two is mokoi, “forms pairs.” None of 
the Kulisehu tribes possess the higher nume- 
rals, for they have absolutely no use for them 
From his field-notes the author reproduces a 
large array of drawings, made at his request 
by various Indians, old and young. They were 
drawn either on the bark of trees or in the 
sand, or were pencilled on paper; they are 
highly amusing. Persons are all represented 
full-face, none in profile. For heads and beards 
more interest was shown than for the rest of 
the body, and animals were drawn with more 
accuracy than men, perhaps because they had 
to sketch them in profile. Masks of all de 
scriptions were extensively collected by the 
expedition; the volume contains drawings of 
more than thirty, with flowing hair and all 
sorts of toggery covering the entire person 
Masks are made either of wood, wax, or of va 
rious tissues; rhomboids and squares with geo 
metric lines form the principal ornamentation 
The numerous dances in which all these In- 
dians gayly indulge every year involve the 
production of an immense number of new 
masks, dance clubs, head-dresses, feather orna 
ments, and *‘ whirring blades.” This remark 
able implement is often carved in the form of 
a fish, and, on account of the weird and un 
earthly sound it produces when swung on a 
string, also serves in the celebration of their 
religious mysteries. Among the Bororo the 
whirring stick is used only at funerals; hence 
that tribe speaks of it with genuine terror, 
women are not permitted to look at it, and, as 
the old saying is, ‘‘they die at the sight of it.” 
The fundamental shapes of the Kulisehu 
pottery cups are the half-oval and the half 
globe, which are all made by the women of the 
Maipure tribes. In general they are coarse 
reproductions of animal forms Bats are 
more frequently represented than owls, 
pigeons, hawks, armadillos, martens, sloths, 
toads, lizards, turtles, fish, and certain fruits 
The ingenuity of the Indian women is shown t 
better advantage in the manufacture of spin 
ning- whirls, gourd-cups and other vessels, wax 
and wooden figures, shells, combs; dolls made 
of clay, straw, and rags, and other pretty ob- 
jects. Small tigures of straw or maize-husks 
are sent as invitations to a dance, and when a 
young woman of any tribe receives one of 
these neat little articles, representing the hu 
man figure, we may be sure she cannot refuse 
giving her consent to join a dance the next 
evening. Weremark, by the way, that when, 
the daughter of a chief having furnished the 
leader of the expedition a heavy load of grain 
and Indian corn, he presented her with a large 
German doll with ruddy cheeks and long flow 
ing blonde hair, the jov of the girl and her 






companions was indescribable 
The theory of medicine among these primi- 
tive people is on a level with their therapeutics 


The conjurers or medicine-men are compelled 
to undergo a severe siege of fasts and initia- 
yh 


tion sufficient to crush all physical desires in 


them. One of their chief ‘‘arts” is the skilful 
use of poisons; hence they are greatly feared 
by the people, who are perfectly convinced of 
the fact that a irer kills himself with 


poison in order to be changed into another 


being. The poisou is prepared from the stings 





of wasps, of the tocandyra ant, and of other 
similar insects, and mixed in a gourd with 
resin and vegetable oils, Human hair is also 
used as an ingredient to produce headach 
Every disease is believed to be caused by ser 
cery, and the sorcerers causing them are not 
supposed to be in the same place with the pa 
tient, bat are the medicine-men of other vi 


lages working at a distann To become per 
ficient in the art of shooting fish, Indians have 
to live an entire month solely on starch-mius} 
Sore eyes are treated in the most barbarous 


manner: the most violent inflammations at 
supposed to be cured by blowing tobacco s: At 
on them. The Indians also beliewe that ¢! 
evesight may be greatly Ep 1 by 


out the evelashes one by one 


The Brazilian Indians of the Kulise! ar 
great dancers The dances, which resem! 
each other verv much throughout the ree 
consist in running round in a circle, and as 
cially accented song accompanies each of then 


the emphasis being marked by stamping of t 


feet. The principal dances are always per 


formed in masks, after the bringing in of 
crops, and often last all night Thev take plac 
in a special structure called the flute-house, « 
called on account of flutes seen hanging ft 
the walls of the enclosur It Ss a centre for 
all merry-makings in the villages, tl gh for 


men only, as Women are not allowed to enter 
it. Dancing is so closely identified with siz 
ing that the Bakairi tribe use the same word 
fis 


for both acts 


In bodily appearance the Indians do not dif 


fer much among themselves. Men and w 
living constantiv in the fresh, pure air of their 
prairies, having plenty of physical exercise 
ire naturally robust, stout. and healthy, 
though the annual heavy showers are apt t 
make them temporarniy ill Dr Ehrenr 
had charge of anthropometrical depart 


ment, and found an 





tres for the heiz 


L517 centimetres for Sl women. The Mehinak 


t 
furnished men of the most powerful stature 

the Auet} all appeared to be thick-headed to a 
great decree A look at the photographs will 


teach the general reader more than all the tf 
} 


tha h 


ures In tie 


have combs, but seldom use them. Body-paint 
heir great delight, and a red oi] made of 
put on the hair as well as 
aving the head is common 
with many tribes of South America, and was 
practised by them long before the tonsured 
European priests or monks came among them 
The Coroado and Motilone derive their name 
from this custom, and many individuals upon 
the Kulisehu also indulge in it 
The women of the tribes visited are not over 
taxed with work, although they carry more 
burdens than the men; neither are they spoiled 
by expressions of love and flattery, for the 
system of polygamy alone, if not other causes, 
would prevent this. Among the Bororé, con 
jugal relations are of a peculiar description. 
Family men of a settled age inhabit cabins 
with their families, but there is an institution 
called the ‘‘men’s house,” comprising all the 
unmarried men of the tribe, who separate into 
clubs or bands for the purpose of capturing 
young girls. These they bring to the ** bache 
lors’ bower,” consider them common property, 
and live with them; but they must be careful 
to abduct only women who belong to theii 
own tribe. On the Kulisehu River lawful 
marriages may be consummated between indi 
viduals of any tribes, for endogamy does not 
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exist there. The sons of a mother belong to her 
tribe, not to that of the father, and the autho- 
rity of the mother’s eldest brother is at least 
equal to that of the father, The couvade ex- 
ists in the strictest form. At birth the father 
severs the umbilical cord with a sharp stone. 
He cares for the new-born infant and fasts 
resolutely, depriving himself chiefly of the use 
of fruits, meat, and fish. While the mother 
has resumed her daily work, he is bound to 
stay with the child and to fast until the severed 
umbilical cord has dried and fallen off. Up 
to this time the father is considered identical 
with his child. 

The multitude of new facts brought to light 
in the present volume is no doubt very great, 
but most important of all is the clear and un- 
deniable proof that Tupi, Aruak (or Maipure) 
and Carib are stocks distinct in race and lan- 
guage. The various vocabularies now obtain- 
ed of these three families render it certain 
that they all sprang from locally different 
sources. It now appears that the Carib race 
originated far south in Brazil, and spread 
northward until it reached the coast north 
of Orinoco River. The Tupi is supposed to 
have sprung up in southern Brazil also, but its 
spread was more along the mighty rivers of 
the interior and along the east coast, while the 
Maipure or Aruak (the Nu-Aruak of Karl 
von den Steinen) now extends from Bolivia all 
the way to the Orinoco, the coast of the Carib- 
bean Sea, the Gulf of Mexico, and was once 
spoken in the West India Islands. In the 
drainage basin of the Xing, nine towns of the 
Nahuqua and eight of the Bakairi were found 
to belong to the Carib stock; to the Tupi, the 
Kamayura and the Aueté'; to the Maipure be- 
long the Mehinakii, the Waurd, the Kustenau, 
the Yaulapiti, and the Paressi, with one town 
each. The languages of the Truma( and of the 
Bororé stand by themselves and have not 
been classified. At the end of the volume will 
be found eleven vocabularies with German de- 
finitions, which are intended to substantiate 
the linguistic divisions adopted. Another chap- 
ter deals with the superstitions observed among 
the white residents of Cuyabd, province of 
Matto Grosso. 

Among the more than two hundred illustra- 
tions are thirty full-page plates, in heliotype, 
phototype, autotype, and lithography, besides 
160 illustrations in the text made from the ori- 
ginal photographs taken by Wilhelm von den 
Steinen and Dr. Ehrenreich, and from draw- 
ings by Johannes Gehrts. The map (on a scale 
of 1:500,000) is the work of Dr. Peter Vogel. 


SEX PREDOMINANCE IN HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


The Evolution of Woman: An Inquiry into 
the Dogma of her Inferiority to Man. By 
Eliza Burt Gamble. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1804. Pp. 356. 

WHOEVER enjoys an admirable piece of argu- 

ment, set forth in an admirably lucid and con- 

vincing manner, will take pleasure in Mrs. 

Gamble’s book, even though he’should remain 

in the end sceptical of some of the various in- 

teresting positions which she defends. Her 
main thesis, that the change from the codrdi- 
nate, if not superior, power possessed by fe- 
males in the animal kingdom, and in the early 
stages of savagery and barbarism, to the sub- 
jection of the sex which was introduced with 
the change from the matriarchal to the pa- 
triarchal form of descent, was a change for the 
worse, is well made out. It is possible that she 
exaggerates the feeling for justice and hu- 





manity possessed by women in the earlier ages 
of the world, and the consequent gain in pro- 
gress that would have resulted if the egotism 
of the males had been held more in check. 
With reference to the latter point, however— 
the early divergence of the female from the 
common type in an altruistic direction—the 
facts of primitive sex-differentiation are cer- 
tainly very significant. In addition to strictly 
sexual differences, the male acquires organs of 
sense or of locomotion of which the female is 
wholly destitute, or else he has them more high- 
ly developed, in order that he may find or reach 
her; or he has special organs of prehension for 
holding her securely. The female, on the 
other hand, has organs for the protection or 
nourishment of her young; and she is fre- 
quently provided, in addition, with organs for 
the good of the community. Thus the females 
of most bees have a special apparatus for col- 
lecting and carrying pollen, and their oviposi- 
tor is modified into a sting for the defence of 
the larve and of the community; and many 
similar cases could be given. While both spe- 
cies of differentiation act for the good of the 
race in the end, the modifications of the male 
do so by way of quick gratification of his self- 
ish love of pleasure, those of the female by an 
unselfish devotion to the welfare of others. 
The mental accompaniments of these two 
forms of modification are necessarily extreme- 
ly different, nor has this primitive difference 
changed its character with the progress of civi- 
lization. 

In describing the status of women in the dif- 
ferent periods of savagery and barbarism, and 
in early historic times, Mrs. Gamble makes 
use, for the most part, of facts which are well 
known, but she marshals them in a fresh order, 
and she has been able to throw much light 
upon many questions of social development 
which have long been subjects for discussion. 
Chief among these are the cause of the change 
from the matriarchal to the patriarchal form 
of descent, and the origin of wife-capture and 
of other later forms of marriage. The theories 
of other writers on these subjects Mrs. Gam- 
ble shows to have been largely vitiated by 
their having found it difficult to recognize the 
great power which necessarily accrued to the 
women of a tribe through the custom of recog- 
nizing descent only through the mother. And 
yet it is easy to find very graphic pictures of 
the state of things which that custom necessa- 
rily entails, in the writings of those who 
have lived among savages in very recent 
times. Thus, Ashur Wright, for many years 
missionary to the Senecas, wrote, in 1873: 

‘Tt is probable that some one clan predomi- 
nated, the women taking in husbands, how 
ever, from the other clans.. Usually the fe- 
male portion ruled the house, . . . and 
woe to the luckless husband or lover who was 
too shiftless to do his share of the providing. 
No matter how many children or whatever 
goods he might have in the house, he might at 
any time be ordered to pick up his blanket 
and budge, and, unless saved by the 
intercession of some aunt or grandmother, he 
must retreat to his own clan, or, as was often 
done, go and start a new matrimonial alliance 
in some other. The women were the great 
power among the clans, as everywhere else. 

hey did not hesitate, when occasion required, 
‘to knock off the horns,’ as it was technically 
called, from the head of a chief, and send him 
back to the ranks of the warriors. The origi- 
nal nomination of the chiefs also always rest- 
ed with them.” 

But in spite of plenty of evidence of this 
kind to the truth of a state of things which 
would have been a reasonably safe deduction 
without evidence, most writers who have 
dealt with the subject of the early conditions 
of mankind have failed to observe the form of 





society which must have accompanied a system 
where kinship and all the rights of succession 
were traced through women. Women were 
the recognized heads of families or groups; 
paternity, though known, was disregarded; 
and men were dependent upon women, not 
only for their social privileges and tribal 
honors, but even for their homes. Whenever 
descent is in the female line, women constitute 
the head of the house; and in the management 
of the group, although the direction of affairs 
is delegated to the chiefs, female influence is 
supreme. 

It was the first taste of the pleasure of hav- 
ing wives who were slaves that caused the 
spread of the custom of wife-capture, and 
pari passu with that custom proceeded the 
gradual institution of rights of private prop- 
erty in general. It is true that among some 
races which are far removed from the institu- 
tion of the gens, women maintain their inde- 
pendence; but in all such cases (among the 
Tuaregs, for instance, in northern Africa, as 
we have lately pointed out in these columns) it 
is only where women freely inherit property 
that they are able to resist the masculine love 
of domination. 

Prior to the decline of female influence, wo- 
men taken prisoners in war were not regarded 
as the legitimate property of their captors. 
They were adopted into the gens and invested 
with the same status of personal independence 
enjoyed by the original members of the group. 
Military chieftains were in time allowed to re- 
tain their female captives as their special 
booty, and the gradual spread of this custom 
marked the decline of woman’s power. As 
within their own tribe women exercised un- 
qualified control over their own persons, the 
absolute ownership of one woman who was 
without influence was an object much to be 
desired, and one for whicha warrior would not 
hesitate to brave the dangers of a_ hostile 
camp. In process of time, wars for wives be- 
came general, and with that came the downfall 
of woman’s independence. 

There are countries in which the three his- 
toric forms of marriage have all been in force 
at the same time. Arabia, at the time of Mo- 
hammed, when the numerous clans were in 
various stages of advancement from the second 
period of barbarism to civilization, presents a 
good field for observing the growth of the in- 
stitution of marriage. In addition to marriage 
by capture and marriage by sale or contract (in 
which the woman did not forfeit, as in Rome, 
the claim to the protection of her kindred, and 
hence was able to maintain a high social posi- 
tion), there existed also a more ancient form 
of marriage known as the sadica, which was a 
remnant of the matriarchal system. In this 
form of marriage, the man went to live with 
the wife in her tent, and any children that 
were born as the result of this union belonged 
to the mother, and became members of her 
hayy. Here we have proof of a well-estab- 
lished custom of that kind of marriage which 
naturally goes with female kinship so late as 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. (Among 
the Bedouins it is still a rare thing for a wo- 
man at marriage to leave her home and kin- 
dred.) But the other forms of marriage gradu- 
ally prevailed, in which the husband bore the 
name of ‘‘lord” or ‘‘owner.” Wherever this 
name for husband is found, we may be sure 
that marriage is of the second type, with male 
kinship, and the wife bound to the husband 
and following him to his home. For long ages 
after ba’al marriages had been established in 
Arabia, so degrading was the office of wife that 
women of rank were considered too great to 
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marry. An Arab, in later times, gives this | this region was attended with more or less | Te appreciate the full signifiear { 3 class 
advice to his son: ‘Do not marry in your own | bloodshed; but when once the question of su- | of facts, we hay vt ww S s 
hayy, for that leads to ugly family quarrels.” | premacy was settled, the men of ‘sword and | eecupying the President ur in Was 
It was better to have a wife who had no claims cape,” as Bandelier styles them, gradually gave | ton, and H in-the-Dayv writu t 
of kin, and no brethren near her to take her | way to farmersand mechanjes, andthe Spanish | In all this portion of his w ‘ 
part. Government entered upon that course of legis yreater part of that w } ates to the 

In Sumatra, also, there formerly existed three | lation which, so far as the Indian is concerned, | quest of Pet mur a may ad wit 
forms of marriage, side by side, that in which | has resulted in elevating him to the bighest asure and profit; but w \ ask 
the man purchased the woman, that in which | position he has yet attained in the scale of pro | ap; eof Pizarro’s share in t \ t 
the woman purchased the man, and that in | gress Atahualpa, we respectfully ds t { 
which the man and woman united by mutual ro enumerate a tithe of the rules and regu we think his tisit . ‘ 
consent. In Japan, among the higher classes, | lations that were promulgated for his benefit | ticat t f rea t ait 
eldest daughters retain their own name, which | were an idle task: and we content ourselves | upon bis own show 
their husbands are obliged to assume. An | with calling attention to the ordinance whict ant To ju vay 
eldest son of one family cannot marry an |] in 1343, endowed him with all the duties and ind upon tl rrounds ‘ k 
eldest daughter of another. As regards the | privileges of a vassal of the erown, and te | it st t “ at t ‘ 
younger children, if the husband's family pro- | those enactments which secured to him, for all spira I sto atta s , 
vides the house, the wife takes his name; | time, the possession of his lands Measures | ind that Ata ‘ \ ‘ 
while if the bride’s family furnishes the home, | like these were not intended for effect, as has | not do to savt 
the bridegroom assumes the name of the wife. | sometimes been the case with us, but they were | was‘ proba N 

We have no space to show how much light | meant to be enforced; and woe to the Spanis! lw val s ‘ , 
this guiding principle, that the matriarchal | official who had failed to arry them out when eved t 
form of descent involved the supremacy of the | he was called to answer before the dreaded | it will! bs ‘ 
female sex, throws upon countless mysterious | *‘ Residencia.” Indeed, it is owing to laws | De Soto was sent out t ‘ re w 
customs that have prevailed among various | made by Spain some hundreds of vears ag inv foundat f 
savage tribes—some of which, like /a cowrade | that the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and | baving been sent 
and the hostile relations of the mother in-law Arizona (p. 14% have never been disturbed, | tion wer t posty t \sa 
and the son-in-law, have been of extraordi- | and are to-day in the full enjoyment of their | matter fu Soto os 
narily wide distribution, and also exceedingly | homes, when almost all the other tribes withir f Her i 
difficult of explanation. Mrs. Gamble’s book | our domain, especially those that ‘never came | { Indians ‘ 
cannot fail to produce a marked effect upon | fully under Spanish dominion, have been, time ired tl 
opinion concerning many important questions | after time, ousted from lands our Government nspiracy, | 
of primitive society. It will also be found ex- | had solemnly given to them.” r two aft 
tremely interesting by the general reader Creditable as is this showing, it is but a part | boe: r nt ’ ay 

of the picture, for, if we shift the canvas, w tv of the Spaniards w ~s 
=p shall find that in everything that related to the , und ‘ 
LUMMIS'S SPANISH PIONEERS moral and intellectual welfare of the natives 
the Spanish authorities were equally solicitous not withsta tt 4 

The Spanish Pioneers. By Charles F. Lum lo this end, churches were established wher- | to th: WER 

mis. Chicago: A. C. MeClurg & Co. IN ever they effected a settlement, or, rather ! 

Svo, pp. 22. wherever there was room for a mission, and by “ON t } 
WE have here a series of sketches in which the | 1617, three vears before the landing of the Pil | South A ul ast, w 
part played by Spain in the discovery, occupa- | grims, there were eleven of them in existence | | ’ \ 


tion, and civilization of the New World is | in New Mexico, and, if we may credit Shea | ¥ 























iit | i . any s 4 
painted in somewhat vivid colors. Much of ‘Catholic Missions,’ p. SO), they could already arte mone, it entities! , ‘ Rea ‘ 
what is said will be new to our readers, for, | count their converts by the thousand. An In- | this in mind. at F viches 
humiliating as the confession may be, there | dian schoo! was started in Mexico in 1324. and | thus far pr RN ae rs : that 1 
are, relatively speaking, but few of us who | as ‘thereafter every church and convent bad irro had det ned upon Atahualpa’s 
have an adequate conception of the heroism of ’ lea f ae < i 
the conquerors, the self-devotionr of the mission - . anes : 
aries, and the wisdom of the regulations of the : =e 
Spanish authorities for the protection of the th . " . wea 6 
Indian and his elevation in the scale of hu- NX ° 5 . , 
manity, The truth is that the makers of ! ise of — Te 
our text-books, and, to some extent, the | cation, for, taking the whole of Spanish Ameri In this . . 
authors of our histories, have “been so busy | ca rth and south—int nsideration. w weak ter) e « 
covering up our delinquencies and otherwise | are told (p. 24) that ‘three universities wer | = . i 
magnifying the share we have had in the men- y inding out a itury f w i. . vie , 
tal, moral, and material development of the vard college was f i — . : 
continent, that they have not had the time, or, lemand for works of a suit 1 . : 2 — ' 
perhaps, as our author intimates, they lacked tt \ | s . . ved what 
the inclination, to do justice to a rival nation D was ‘ ‘ : 
To supply this deficiency, thereby enabling ‘*a ie its appearat . menial “ ; 
Saxon boy to learn the truth in regard to the ve different India s dea Tr! was als isputatle 
Spanish Pioneers,” these sketches are said to shed = £ the shan at bce teiols 
have been written. 7 rsue this subject | the body had been sul the dif 

Without going into details, and confining | further. Facts like these speak volumes f t ' 1 that 
ourselves to the record made bythe Spaniards | the *\ Indian system” of our neighbors: a) t Was which i 
in North America alone, it will be sufficient to | though there have been times when tl xecu- | s . “a 4 o ho skull 
notice briefly a few of their acts and achieve- | tion of their laws was far from satisfactory Was megacephali r lar vith a capacity of 
ments by way of giving an idea of the amount | vet, on the whole, the Spanish method of deal be . ntimetres. and had an lex of 
and character of the work they performed. | ing with this question has been justifi ts S3.1, which brings it among the brachycepha 
Thus, for example, we are told, pp. 20, 24, 77, | results. That this is so is shown by the in- | : k heads % pe re larve. thi 
83, 161, ete., ete., that, in the century preced- rease of the lh n population in th past rather flat, and the lower jaw decidedly 
ing the settlements of the English at James- | vears \r gical I in Mexica,” p. 12); | prognathous. The superciliary ridges and gla 
town and Plymouth Rock, they had taken | by the s f native writers which Mexi | Na were developed to a remarkable decre: 
possession of a good portion of the continent, | has produ ind if further evidence on the | and the medio o cipital fossa of Lombroso was 
and founded a number of towns and cities, | point be 1 red, itw found in the fact | distinctly marked. From these and other in 
among which St. Augustine and Santa Fe ar that Jus 2 i Indian. filled ac lica! a nek tiecenany 46 tnention we WJ 
within the limits of what is now the United | tably -hest off 5 the gift of the | McGee (41 ; Luthropologist for January 
States. Naturally enough, the conquest of a people Mex mn our day and generation. ' 1894, p. ; neludes that this head. viewed in 
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the light of recent re-earches in Italy and else- 
where, is ‘‘ that of the typical criminal of to- 
day.” This may prove to be the case, but un- 
til anthropologists are agreed as to the exist- 
ence of any such typical form, a positive state- 
ment is premature. It is proper, however, to 
add that although the ‘‘ conquest of Peru was 
bloody, and some of the leading acts, 

as seen through the mists of years,” are said to 
have been both treacherous and atrocious, yet 
Mr. McGee also tells us that ‘‘ Pizarro may 
well be judged as the representative of a class 
necessary and good in its age, but not adjusted 
to the higher humanities of the present day ”— 
a sentiment with which we should, no doubt, 
agree if we only knew what ‘‘ these humani- 
ties ” required, and could find some way to en- 
force their demands. 

Having finished the examination and con- 
vinced themselves that the remains were all 
that was left of the greatest of Spanish con- 
querors, the body was again buried, and it 
now rests in the Cathedral of Lima—the city 
of the Kings—which was founded by Pizarro 
and where he was murdered. 








Famous Composers and Their Works. Edited 
by J. K. Paine, Theodore Thomas, and Karl 
Klauser. Boston: J. B. Millet Co. 


THE scope and object of this work can be best 
explained by comparing it with two other 
standard publications —Grove’s ‘Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians,’ and Champlin and 
Apthorp’s ‘Cyclopedia of Music and Musi- 
cians.’ Grove includes, in alphabetic order, 
articles on every musician of eminence, as well 
as on musical instruments, forms, schools, etc. 
Champlin and Apthorp do not give technical 
and general articles on sonata, symphony, etc , 
but instead of that they have provided, be- 
sides brief biographies, a special dictionary of 
works; operas, symphonies, songs, etc., being 
discussed under their own names, in separate 
articles. In ‘Famous Composers’ the plan has 
been followed of devoting separate articles 
only to the sixty-five composers most eminent 
in their art, the minor composers and perform- 
ers being more briefly discussed in special long 
articles, the Netherland Masters, Music in 
Italy, France, Germany, Russia, Hungary, 
and England. 

It is obvious from this arrangement that 
while ‘Famous Composers’ can, with the aid 
of its index, be used for reference, it is also in- 
tended for consecutive reading. It is far more 
liberally supplied with illustrations than any 
other work on music; and there is another spe- 
cial feature which all others lack, namely, an 
appendix containing as many as 472 pages of 
instrumental and vocal music, selected by Mr. 
Thomas from the works of the eminent com- 
posers described in the 960 pages of the text, 
and intended to illustrate the different schools 
and the evolution of the art. It need hardly 
be added that Mr. Thomas has made these se- 
lections with admirable taste and keen judg- 
ment. 

The list of contributors includes twenty-one 
American, three English, three French, and 
two German writers, most of them well-known 
names in the musical world. Some surprise 
may be felt at seeing the name of Mr. John 
Fiske in the list, but Mr. Fiske’s knowledge of 
music is as extensive as his love of it is ardent, 
and his article on Schubert is one of the most 
readable and suggestive in these volumes. The 
editor was lucky in securing the codperation of 
the late Philip Spitta, whose articles on Bach, 
Handel, and Cherubini are models of minia- 
ture biography and criticism. Prof. Paine 





himself contributes two of the best articles, 
those on Beethoven and ‘‘ Music in Germany,” 
in which, at the risk of some repetition, he 
properly included, not only composers born in 
Germany, but such foreigners as belong to the 
German school. His mention of the admira- 
ble Beethoven biography by Mr. A. W. Thayer 
suggests the pertinent query: When will an 
American or English publisher have the cou- 
rage to print inits original language this monu- 
mental work of an American scholar, which 
heretofore, strange to say, has existed only in 
a German translation, although the first vol- 
ume appeared as long ago as 1866? The cir- 
cumstance seems the stranger when we reflect 
that Thayer’s work is quite equal to Spitta’s 
‘Bach’ and Jahn’s ‘ Mozart,’ of which transla- 
tions have been printed, while Thayer’s original 
copy is ignored, although Beethoven is much 
more popular to-day than Mozart or Bach. 

The article on Beethoven (the biographic 
part of which is by Mr. Philip Hale) contains 
no fewer than eight portraits of the master. In 
the article on Mozart, there is a great abun- 
dance of pictures illustrating his childhood. 
Prof. Paine’s opinions of Brahms, Liszt, and 
Wagner, ‘‘the Napoleon of Music” (598, 599) 
will interest all readers. Although he con- 
siders the symphonic poem invented by Liszt 
inferior to the symphonic form, he admits that 
it is ‘‘a welcome addition to modern music.” 
Of Brahms he says: 


‘* Brahms has no living peer in the art of de- 
veloping themes; here he shows wonderful in- 
genuity and infinite skill. In general, however, 
his themes do not captivate us like the heaven- 
born melodies of Schubert and Schumann. 
Strength, purity, nobility, and profundity of 
thought, rather than sensuous beauty, grace, 
lightness, naturalness, and spontaneousness, 
are his leading characteristics as a composer. 
A certain heaviness of spirit and gloom, nay, 
asceticism, prevail in his music.” 

Prof. Paine believes that Germany will con- 
tinue to lead ia the musical world. He has 
wisely followed the plan of assigning each 
composer to a writer especially in sympathy 
with his subject, evidently in the belief that 
occasional indiscriminate praise is preferable 
to unjust censure and deliberate suppression of 
merits. In afewinstances, however, this prin- 
ciple has led to rather unfortunate results, as 
in the article on Meyerbeer, who is now almost 
universally considered one-third genius and 
two-thirds charlatan, whereas M. Pougin leads 
the reader to suppose that he was all genius, 
and his ideal, art for its own sake instead of 
the applause of the multitude. M. Pougin is 
equally unfortunate in some of his remarks on 
Rossini, of whose thirty-nine operasall but three 
have been hopelessly shelved, while M. Pougin 
nevertheless says that his music is ‘‘as young 
and fresh as when it first appeared, eighty 
years ago.” But the height of absurdity is 
reached in the statement that ‘it is Rossini to 
whom we owe the richness and the splendors of 
the modern dramatic orchestra”! Here the 
editorial blue pencil would not have been out of 
place, and the same must be said of the conclu- 
sion of the late John S. Dwight’s article on 
Mendelssohn, where he draws up a list of the 
eight greatest composers of all time—Bach, 
Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven for the first 
four; Schubert and Schumann for the next 
two; and for the last two the choice between 
Haydn, Gluck, Weber, Cherubini, and Rossini, 
leaving two of the four greatest of al] com- 
posers—Wagner and Chopin—out in the cold! 
This was Mr. Dwight’s parting shot at a stupid 
world which stubbornly refused to believe 
with him that music came to an end with 
Schumann. 





Another place where the editorial blue pen- 
cil was called for is in the article on Saint- 
Saéns, in which the writer, without any expla- 
nation and in a misleading way, quotes a fool- 
ish youthful opinion of Wagner on Bellini, 
diametrically opposed to the convictions of his 
manhood. The special article on Wagner is 
unfortunately one of the least satisfactory in 
the whole collection. It had been assigned to 
Dr. Langhans of Berlin, who, however, was al- 
ready suffering from his fatal illness and did 
not do himself justice. It was then given to 
Mr. Henderson, who has succeeded in the seem- 
ingly impossible task of making the romantic 
life of Wagner tiresome reading. The infor- 
mation is all at second and third hand, and, in- 
credible as it may seem in an article of fifty- 
six columns, only twenty-eight lines are de- 
voted to the Nibelung Festival at Bay- 
reuth, and no mention at all is made of 
the unique Bayreuth theatre and its epoch- 
making innovations, which would have inte- 
rested readers a thousand times more than the 
long disquisitions on the origin of the drama 
and other pedantic matter. It is gratifying, 
however, to see (from pp. 562, 565) that Mr. 
Henderson has at last discovered that there is 
nothing obscure in the meaning of leading mo- 
tives, since they are always explained by the 
poem, and that harsh emotions call for harsh 
music. 

Of the general articles the driest is that on 
France by M. Pougin,and the most difficult one 
that on music in America, by Mr. H. E. Kreh- 
biel. In the article on music in Russia, Po- 
land, Scandinavia, and Hungary, the opinion 
is advanced that, besides Wagnerism, the most 
pervasive influence in the music of to-day 
comes from those border-lands of Europe. In 
enumerating the famous musicians of Hungary 
the writer of this article made one serious 
omission—the name of the famous pianist 
Stephen Heller. 





History of the Philosophy of History: Histo- 
rical Philosophy in France, and French Bel- 
gium and Switzerland. By Robert Flint. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1894. 

In 1874 Prof. Flint published in one volume a 

history of the philosophy of history in France 

and Germany, promising later a similar ac- 
count of the historical philosophy of England 
and Italy, presumably also to be in one vol- 
ume. Pressure of work in other directions 
prevented the fulfilment of that promise, and 
now the plan has been taken up afresh from 
the beginning. The present volume is a new 
edition of that part of the first which related 
to France, and it is to be followed by two 
others, completing the original purpose. The 
general plan of the work and the order of 
treatment, with some slight exceptions, remain 
the same in this volume, but the enlargement 
is very great and affects all parts of the book. 

The first edition devoted 330 pages to France; 

the present volume contains 706 slightly larger 

pages. The original introduction, one of the 
most interesting and instructive portions of 
the book, filled 62 pages; it has now grown to 

172. Bossuet received 12 pages, and now has 

19, Saint-Simon and Fourier had 16, and now 

have 28, with 30 pages added on other writers 

of the socialistic school. Comte and his disci- 
ples had 26 pages, and now have 87. A num- 
ber of writers passed over in the first edition 
are here considered in greater or less fulness, 
the most important and interesting of these 
additions being the criticism of the historical 
philosophy of M. Renouvier. 

The introduction is followed by a rapid 
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}, Christian, and me- 
regarding history. Bodin, 
who died in 15065, is the earliest French thinker 
in detail. It only in the 
eighteenth century, however, that there comes 
to be a great body of historical philosophy, 
and among the writers of that century the 
author discusses at length the theories of Mon- 
tesquieu, Turgot, Voltaire, Rousseau, Condil 
lac, and Condorcet. More than one-half the 
volume is devoted to the nineteenth century, 
and its writers are grouped in schools 
cialistic school of Saint-Simon and his follow- 
ers; the spiritualistic school of Cousin and 
Jouffroy ; the democratic school of Guizot and 
Quinet ; the positivist, and finally the critical 
school, whose most eminent example Prof, 
Flint considers to be Renouvier. A_ brief 
sketch of historical philosophy in Belgium and 
Switzerland is added. 

There is no attempt in this book to set forth 
the author’s own theory of the philosophy of 
history, except in so far as it may be indicated 
in his criticism of the theories of others. The 
work is rather in the nature of a preliminary 
study, a careful examination and criticism of 
all the chief theories which have been ad- 
vanced in the past, as a basis for the forma- 
tion of a new theory which shall profit by their 
excellences and avoid their defects. 


sketch of classical, early 


diwval theories 


to be criticised 


Is 


the so- 


One of the most interesting and fundamental 
questions considered in the introduction is the 
difference between the terms philosophy and 
science as applied to history—in other words, 
the question of the existence of a philosophy of 
history atafl. The author believes sucha dis 
tinction toexist, but confesses (p. 21) that the 
only one which seems to him admissible is so 
little a distinction of nature that it is of noim 
portance which term is used: and throughout 
the book no real distinction, 
for example, his treatment of Aristotle, Bos- 
suet, and Comte. What he is discussing all the 
time is properly the science of history, what 
ever term he may use. The distinction which 
to make is either that 
tween the science in itself and the science in 
its relation to other sciences, or that made by 
John Stuart Mill between the science itself and 
the science of its methodsof investigation. But 
It 
isat most only the distinction between a higher 
and a kind The material 
and the processes, the character of the evi- 
dence, and the nature of the problems are alike 
in both. One is just as truly science as the 
other, and the use of the word philosophy for 
the higher form of science is merely a disap- 
pearing survival. 

The only distinction between philosophy and 
science which is based upon the historical use 
of the words as distinguished from their use 
by particular writers indicates a difference of 
method, and limits philosophy to those fields of 
knowledge where. at any given time, meta- 
physical and speculative methods are the only 
means of investigation. It is a consciousness 
of this distinction which has led to a gradual 
dropping of ** philosophy” and to the substitu- 
tion for it of ‘‘science” in many departments 
of knowledge, as it has become evident that 
strictly inductive methods may be employed in 
the field in question, and that its phenomens 
are the expression of ascertainable laws. This 
is a process of substitution which has gone on 
very rapidiy in the last half-century, 
miliar examples of the old terms, 
longer employed, like natural philosophy, men 


he makes See, 


he seems inclined be- 


neither of these isa real distinction of kind. 


lower of science. 


and fa- 
now 
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tal philosophy, or political philosophy, will 
readily occur to any one in middle life. Some 
libraries, in their system of book classitica- 
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tion, still make economics a subdivision of 
philosophy. That men’s conceptions of history 
and their methods studving it are changing 
in the same way ts bevond question, and 

better proof of it ibe given than is to be 
found in this volume. It is not clear, indeed 


why the word philosophy should not be now 
entirely abandoned 


f hist 


asa name for tl 


investigation « ry which Prof. 
in mind 

There remains, however, the question whe 
ther there are different 
kind; problems which, in the very nature of 


not problems of a 
the case, no amount of scientific progress can 
ever subject to the methods of strict inductive 
investigation, and yet in regard to which such 
a degree of knowledge, acquired by other 
means, will be possible as to lead to common 
agreement about them, although our igno- 
rance regarding preliminary problems may 
have made such an agreement impossible in 
the past. If so, there will be seen to be in the 
end distinction philosophy and 
science which is one of kind and not of degree 
merely; and if so, the philosopby of history as 
distinguished from the science of history will 


a bet ween 


be a most important and fruitful subject of in- 
As much work has been done in the 
philosophy of this sort by the great seers of 
the past as in the other by the great analyzers, 


quiry. 


though it isas yet apparently less productiv: 
and less completely systematized into a single 
body of truth. The real work of Hegel 





sn 
more of the same sort as John Stuart Mill's 
though necessarily traversing some of the 
same ground—than the work of Beethoven is 
of the same kind as a scientific treatise on har 
mony; and it is, for the present at least, as 
possible for an exclusively scientific mind t 
understand a | this sort as it 
would be fora Zul ippreciate t 
Third Symphony. losophy of his 
tory, if there is to be one as distinet from the 


be 


ubt 
of this order: but it m 


science, will no d produced by a mu 


ust be admitted that, f 


the present, philosophizing of this sort about 
history can lead to no profitable results 

It isevident that Prot. Flint’s 1 1 is dis 
tinctly scientific. It is critical, analvt x 
eal. He has a comprehensive and gras 
of a complicated system of ideas ear inte 
lectual insight—but he lacks that peculiar sv1 
pathetic and imaginative insight which 
racterizes the great constructive thinke Ey 
asa critic bis standpoint is wholly extert 
the standpoint of the dissecting-tab! Phis 
character of mind is not only evident in his 
discussion of the indivi systems, but is 





largely responsible for the adoption of such a 


method as this 





in preparation of his ow: 
philosophy of history, and also for his own 
confessed inability to follow the more organ: 
method of tracing the development of ri 
cal philosophy as a whole instead of nation by 
nation. Thestatement that the more general 
method would result in **an incessant and in- 
tolerable leaping from one untry to an 
ther” reveals the mind which analyzes. This 
is, however, on the whole, a most beneficial 


limitation for work of this sort 


Tt ere Is cer 


tainly po case in the present volume where it 


leads to such conspicuous failure to grasp the 


a system as_is to be found 


“eS jonificanc . 
real Signincance of 





in some cases in the nan portion of the 
earlier work. It is a peculiar fact that, while 
the French histerians have so often vielded t 
the temptation te philosophize, no Frenchman 
has produced a ] sopby of history of the 
higher sort. Comte’s syste s that which has 
ad . ¢ g te<t pon th w“ j at 
arge, and at is W v asvstem of the scier 
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tem 1s but 


an insignificant factor in the supply 


f Americans to the general naval service, and 
ther methods are under discussion for Ameri- 
anizing both our naval and mercantile ma- 
rine 

The author does well in calling attention to 


the great services rendered by the navy dur- 
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the military and other supplies brought in by 
the State and Congressional cruisers. Much 
lamage was done te the commerce of Great 
Britain by these craft and also by privateers 
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Service in the latter being more lucrative, the 
Congressional vessels before long suffered from 
want of seamen. The scarcity was increased 
by the policy adopted by the British Govern- 
ment of refusing to exchange the American 
seamen who became prisoners. and hence the 
famous Jersey prison ship, with its tenders, be- 
came overcrowded with unfortunate seamen. 
The cruises of Biddle, Wickes, Conyngham, 
and Paul Jones were among those especially 
effective in commerce-destroying. No vital 
result, however, ensued from this kind of war- 
fare: British commerce was not annihilated, 
the author to the contrary notwithstanding, 
and the command of the sea along our coasts, 
insisted upon by Washington as an indispensa- 
ble necessity, was secured only when the supe- 
rior fleets of the French gave us the sea power 
that led to the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
towp. The remarkable sea-fight between the 
Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis is well 
described by the author in graphic but mode- 
rate language. It was not only the great sea 
action of the Revolution, but one of the most 
brilliant in modern history. Alike creditable 
in the courage and endurance shown by victor 
sand vanquished, it was extraordinary also in 
the almost exact equality of the great loss in- 
curred in killed and wounded on board the 
two ships. 

W hat is known as the French war, covering 
the years 1798 to 1800, found us with something 
of a regular naval force, especially with re- 
spect to frigates, and asa result, during these 
hostilities, the frigate actions were well fought 
and successful. This war afloat forms a re- 
markable case of hostilities extending over a 
long period without any previous or formal 
declaration of war. In this part of the narra- 
tive we get fresh information from French 
sources that adds much to its interest. 

More brilliant pages in American naval his- 
tory soon followed in the war in the Mediter- 
ranean against the Barbary States. No more 
distinguished individual action has taken place 
in the naval service than those of Somers.and 
Decatur; and as for the small squadron of 
Operations, we can do no better than to quote 
Nelson’s remarks in regard to Capt. Dale’s 
squadron, when he said that ‘there is in the 
handling of those transatlantic ships a nucleus 
of trouble for the navy of Great Britain.” It 
ts a pity that the names of Somers, Decatur, 
and Dale should not have been revived in the 
nomenclature given to our modern vessels of 
the navy. 

The war with Great Britain was declared 
with but seventeen vessels in the United States 
Wavy capable of taking the sea. The story of 
the part that this small force bore in this war 
is one most gratifying to Americans. The au- 
thor tells it, as far as it is contained in this 
vohime, in a full, perhaps too full, manner. 
There is somewhat of a lack of perspective 
here, but the interest is sustained throughout. 


‘The brilliancy of the frigate and single-ship 


actions upon the sea has always overshadowed 
the powerful effect of the great naval supre- 
macy of Great Britain as shown in the coast 
blockade and outside patrol. The only histo- 
rian who has seemed to appreciate the effect of 
®his blockade has been Mr. Henry Adams. The 
Treasury of the United States became bank- 
rapt sot only from the loss of customs duties, 
ut also from the inability of people to pay 
taxes, owing to the loss of foreign markets. 
Jeiferson writes at this time: *‘ Howcan a peo- 
ple who cannot get fifty cents a bushel for their 
‘wheat, while they pay twelve dollars for their 


‘salt, pay five times the amount of taxes they 


‘ver paid before ?” 








The present volume ends, as we have said, 
with the cruise of the Essex and her capture in 
the bay of Valparaiso. Porter's mistake as a 
commerce-destroyer was his return to Valpa- 
raiso at a time when he was likely to finda 
strong force in pursuit. Had he continued his 
cruise to the East Indies and around the world, 
his injuries to the commerce of the enemy 
would have been much greater and his own 
safety less endangered. 





Landscape Gardening in Japan. By Josiah 
Conder, F.R.S., B A. And a Supplement to 
the same. Tokio. 1893. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


THE preface to this quarto volume of one hun- 
dred and sixty pages recites that ‘‘ the present 
work is an exposition of the rules and theories 
of the Art of Landscape Gardening in Japan 
(as followed from ancient to modern times), 
so far as they can be gathered from a study of 
native authorities, added to personal observa- 
tion of the best remaining examples.” The 
book is divided into twelve chapters, treating 
of the history and design of Japanese gardens, 
and such special topics as enclosures, lakes, 
bridges, lanterns, and the all-important gar- 
den stones. The work is illustrated by twelve 
inartistic but highly instructive full-page 
lithographic plates, and by about one hundred 
woodcuts from drawings by a skilful native 
draughtsman. A supplementary volume of 
the same size as the original book contains 
forty admirable  collotype reproductions 
from beautiful photographs of Japanese scen- 
ery and gardens, with appropriate descrip- 
tive notes. The two volumes taken together 
present the most complete and just account of 
Japanese gardening which has yet appeared. 
In different lands and climates mankind natu- 
rally develops differing ideas concerning plea- 
santness and beauty in the surroundings of 
dwellings. The Italians of the Renaissance, 
much as they may have enjoyed the beauty of 
natural scenery, strove after architectural 
beauty in the near neighborhood of their coun- 
try palaces, and created those hedged, terraced, 
and richly adorned gardens which Mr. C. A. 
Platt has recently pictured so charmingly. The 
ideals and achievements of the Japanese in this 
field have apparently been just the opposite of 
the Italian. The Japanese have long been ar- 
dent worshippers of the beauty of wild nature. 
Many carefully preserved scenes of natural 
loveliness or grandeur are found throughout 
the land. Every cultivated person is supposed 
to be acquainted with them, and with the le- 
gends and associations which attach to them. 
When Japanese gentlemen have desired to 
make pleasure grounds about their houses, 
they have accordingly been led to attempt to 
remind themselves of these famous natural 
landscapes. With a childlikeness which is 
strange to us, they have surrounded their 
dwellings with miniature imitations or models 
of the scenery of renowned lakes, rivers, moun- 
tains, and even sea-shores. One garden sug- 
gests the river scenery at Tatsuta, while an- 
other pictures the charms of the islands of the 
Inland Sea. In the one stands the Hall of the 
Lovely Springtime, in the other the House of 
the Sound of the Sea. To the initiated a Ja- 
panese garden is a poem as well as a picture. 
Shapes of hills, hollows, lakes, islands, and 
chosen stones hint of scenes, legends, associa- 
tions, and national memories innumerable. 
The ‘‘stone of worship” forms a station from 
which the best view is obtained. “It is a 
broad, flat stone upon which one stands in a pos- 
ture of veneration.”’ The lore of the stones is 





endless. On the slopes of the tiny mountains 
are seen the base stones, the path stones, and 
the summit stones, as well as the mist-en- 
veloped stone and the propitious-cloud stone. 
By the waterside may be found ‘‘the beach of 
the view of the moonrise ” and on the shores 
of the sand islands lie the sea-gull resting 
stones, the mandarin-duck stones, the wild- 
wave stones, and hosts of others of varying 
significance. 

It is evident that the imitation of nature is 
by no means strictly realistic. It is imitation 
subject to convention and selection. The model 
of the native scenery is followed with exag- 
geration of the characteristic. On the other 
hand these pleasure grounds are seldom dis- 
figured by hybrid or incongruous elements. 
The common tendency to make the garden 
a mere display of wealth by overcrowding 
it with collections of rare plants and costly 
stones is denounced by Japanese writers. Beds 
of flowers for cutting, collections of chrysanthe- 
mums and peonies, and groves of plums and 
cherries, of all of which the Japanese are very 
fond, are faithfully set apart from the poetic 
or landscape garden, which is always regarded 
as a retreat for secluded ease and meditation. 
Many of the pictures of these retreats in Mr. 
Conder’s second volume are very lovely. Quiet 
and falling water, boulders and tangled shrub- 
bery here compose delightful scenes. With 
much which to us must seem childish, quaint, 
or unintelligible, there is mingled so much 
real beauty that no lover of the arts and of 
landscape can afford to omit an inspection of 
these volumes. 





The Englishman at Home. By Edward Por- 

ritt. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 1894. 
AN unnecessarily ambitious title is here given 
to an excellent little book on English govern- 
ment and administration. Its author has had 
a wide journalistic experience on both sides of 
the Atlantic, as London editor of a provincial 
daily paper and as ‘‘ special correspondent” in 
America; he knows just what the American 
who takes an intelligent interest in English 
politics ought to be told; and he tells it simply 
and clearly without unnecessary verbiage. A 
merit of the book is that it begins with chap- 
ters on ‘‘ Municipal Government,” ‘‘ The Poor 
Law and its Administration,” and ‘ National 
Elementary Education,” before describing the 
Central Executive and Parliament. We know 
of no work which gives so interesting and plain 
an account of vestries, boards of guardians, 
and school-boards. One of the most striking 
results of the democratic movement towards 
social reform that has been going on of late in 
England is the new life that has flowed into 
these modest administrative bodies; and Mr. 
Porritt has been able to treat them as now 
forming conscious parts of the greater whole 
which includes Parliament ina way that would 
have been impossible a few years ago. The 
book is also useful for the account it gives of 
the changes of the last few years, since the 
publication of the ‘‘English Citizen Series.” 
Among the most significant of these are the 
attempts now being made by the Treasury De 
partment at Whitehall, by the London County 
Council, by the London School Board, and by 
most of the large municipalities both to regu- 
late sub-contracting so as to diminish the evils 
of sweating, and to secure the payment of 
standard wages to those indirectly employed 
by them. 

We have found little to criticise except the 
very occasional use of a term capable of being 
misunderstood, as, e. g., on p. 179, where the 
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author speaks in the same breath of the * of- 
fice” of First Lord of the Treasury and of the 
‘‘ office” of leader of the House—where ‘‘oftice” 
is used in two very different senses. We could 
have wished, also, that Mr. Porritt had ex- 
plained that, ‘‘in unions where out-door re- 
lief is not granted” and where we are given to 
understand that the case of ‘‘old people of 
good character” is ‘‘peculiarly hard” (p. 49), 
the place of public relief is usually taken by 
private charity systematized by the Charity 
Organization committee. The whole economic 
theory of the C. O. S. is indeed open to criti- 
cism ; but it is only fair to say that many 
poor-law reformers would never have advo- | 
cated the abolition of out-door relief had they | 
not expected that the deserving poor would be 
assisted, in what they deemed a better way, 
by the C. O.S. And although the C. O.8. is | 
theoretically a private society, there is in 
many places, such as Whitechapel and Oxford, 
a degree of coéperation between the local com- 
mittee and the Board of Guardians which 
makes organized charity a recognized part of 
the national system of poor relief. 








Picturesin Prose. By Aubyn Trevor-Battye. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 184. 
In this volume, which deals with ‘‘ nature, 
wild sport, and humble life,” Mr. Battye has 
collected some papers which have appeared in | 
Longmans’ Magazine and the Saturday Re- | 
view. His title is to some extent misleading, 
for he is easily moved to verse, and not a few 
of his pictures are presented in metrical form. 


By the late Prof. McLaughlin of Vale: 
MARLOWE, Edward II., and Se- 


lections from Tamburlaine and the Poems. With 
Intro. and Notes, clo., 75e. Bds 50c. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. Selections 
from Sidney to Pater. With Intro. and Notes. $1.25. 

Other English Readings: 

COLERIDGE, Prose Selections, ed. 


by Prof. Beers of Yale, 40c. 


DE QUINCY, Joan of Arc, The 


English Mail Coach, ed. by Prof. Hart of Cornell. 40c. 


MACAULAY and CARLYLE on 
Boswell’s Johnson. Text only 40c. 

SPECIMENS OF ARGUMENTA- 
TION; 6 Modern Speeches, ed. by 


G. P. Baker of Harvard, 65c. 





HENRY HOLT & CO.,N. Y. 
THE CHAP-BOOK. 


A MINIATURE MAGAZINE AND REVIEW 

DEVOTED TO THE BEST AND THE NEWEST IN 

LITERATURE, 

WITH PICTURES BY WELL-KNOWN AND UN- | 

KNOWN ARTISTS AND AUTHORS. | 

PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. | 
| 








PRICE, 5 CENTS; $1.00 PER YEAR. 
SEND STAMPS FOR SAMPLE COPY. | 
STONE & KIMBALL, Cambridge and Chicago. | 
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This is to be regretted, because the reader is 
led to expect prose, and may properly object 
to the introduction of very mediocre verse 


| Without due notice. Moreover, Mr. Battye ex- 


hibits remarkable skill and the most delicate 
word-painting in his prose, and his aptitude in 
this direction increases the disappointing ef- 
fect of his poetry. His keen enjoyment of na 


| ture can hardly fail to arouse sympathetic en- 


thusiasm, his knowledge of the habits of ani 
mals is minute and varied, and he has the 
happy faculty of reproducing scenery with 
photographic vividness. But the loving study 


| of nature is not enough to justify versification 


in the absence of that rhythmic power which 
is the essential attribute of the poet; and of the 
possession of this power Mr. Battye gives no 
indication. 

The first, and perhaps the best, of his pictures 


| shows the busy life of a trapper and lumber 


man in a Scandinavian forest, and tells with 
much pathos how a favorite daughter lost 
her way and was found by her frantic father 
killed by one of his own dead-fall traps. Then 
the scene shifts to England, to the strange lit 
tle island of Canvey, which, though only thirty 
miles from London, is but little known to Lon 
doners, and is remarkable for the curiously 
Tfutch appearance of its houses and people 
Thence we are taken to Manitoba, and enjoy a 
stirring account of a moose hunt, together 
with some sensible reflections on the Indian 
problem from the Canadian point of view. 
And, finally, we return to England to spend 
pleasant summer days on the upper river at 


| Oxford, and to watch the strange ways of sand 


TCHARDS 

HATCHARDS. 

This is the favorite BOOKSTORE, and for 
100 years the resort of the smartest people in 
London. It is visited and patronized by all wh: 
love books. London is the great market for 
books, and all the best as well as the cheapest 
editions can be had by writing to us. Special 
collections formed, and fuller information sup 
plied than from any other house. Books both 
old and new, and relating to any subject, can 
readily be supplied at very moderate prices 

Agents for Clubs, Libraries, and all private 
Collectors. 


187 Piccapitty, Lonpox, W. 


A First History of France. 


By Lovise CREIGHTON, author of ‘A First 
History of England.” ** Stories from Eng 
lish History,” etc. With numerous Illus 
trations and 5 Colored Maps. Crown Svo 
£1.25. 

“Forms probably the best elementary history of 

France that has vet been published. I 

and —— without being chil 

markably correct.”"— Academy 





Its stv} 





ish, and its facts are re 
. * 

“A very satisfactory work for young readers. Maps 
are numerous and clear, A number of repmxtiuction 

















of old woodcuts furnish illustrations of historic inte 
} rest. One could wish were more of then The 
} work makes an attractive, readable book Soh 
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martins, and water-rats, and many ot birds 
and beasts About all these things Mr. Batty: 
writes well, for he writes with accurate know 
ledge and an overflowing heart, and the city 


bred reader who cann ch the fount 





head, mav yet slake his thirst for natural 


beauty in the clear stream of his descripti 
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and Nervous Exhaustion: and 
he system has become 
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a general tonic and _ vitalizer, 
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brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
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| of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
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School Agencies. 


4 Me RICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
P¢ ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors 
Governesses, etc , to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 


Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fvu.tTon 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Church eet Toronto; 
803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 12014 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
AGENcY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
whnine achan noe at an increased salary should address 
RuGGLEs & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 

2: 37 V ine Street, C incinnati, 0. 








HE ALBERT TE ACHE RS’ AGENCY 

has fliled over 1,300 positions,more than half with- 
in the last two years. High-class vacancies how for Sep- 
tember. New handbook sent free. C.J. ALBERT, Ma 
nager, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 


MERICANAND FOREIGN Professors, 

tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to 
colleges, schools, and oye MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N.Y 


NA TIONAL ~BUREA U OF EDUCA- 

TION, Miss Crostawalt, Prop., cor. Church and 
High Sts., Nashville, Tennessee. T e Leading School 
and Teachers’ “Agency of the South and Southw: rest. 


DVICE about Schools, and Circulars free 
to parents. Best Teachers supplied for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without charge. KERR & Huys- 
SOON, UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. Y. 
“\CHERMERHORN’S TEACHER'S’ 
Agere. Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN- 
cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston, and 211 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Agency Manual free to any address. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEA CH- 
ers’ Bureau. Miss GRacE PowEers THOMAS, M’g’r, 
8 Park St., Boston, Mass. 











is valuable in "proportion ‘ its 
A NM « Agency influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells Th at is something, but if 
you about rps . it is asked to recom- 
mend a teacher and recom- 
mends you, that is more. Ours R ecom mends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TUE Any vy FRENCH, GERMAN, 
THE OMY SPANISH, ITALIAN 
Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks, 


without leaving — homes, \ the Meisterschaft 
System. 550th Thousand. upils taught as if 


actually in the esence of the 
teacher. Terms or member- 
ship, $5.00 for each language. 


All questions answer and 
exercises corrected free of ANE Specimen copy 
of Part One, any language, sent free on receipt of 
2 cent postage stamp. 


$e stave, MEISTERSCHAFT 


CORTINA TEXT BOOKS. 
Intended for Self-Study or for use in Schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. Awarded the first prize at the 
Columbian Exposition, Chica 0, 1893. 

eranien IN TWENTY LESSONS. ha fiom H. H. 
Don Carlos de Borbon. llth ed. Cloth, $1.5v. 

INGLES EN VEINTE LECCIONES, Prologue by Don Emilio 
Castelar. 4thed. Cloth, $2.00. 

FRANCES EN VEINTE LEccIONES. (In pre 

AmMPARO. Reading book for univ Jom ml ae. etc. 
Edition in Spanish and En: a Spanish only, 
annotated in English, 2d 

EL INDIANO. 4th ed., Spanish ‘and En a. 50 ets.; 5th 
ed., Spanish, annotated in English, 4 

DEPUES DE LA LLUVIA. 3d ed., annotated > Eng., 35 cts. 

Verpos ESPANOLES. 4th ed. ‘All the — verbs, 40 cts. 

MopELOs Para CaRTAS. 13thed. 40 cts. 
“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5c. for Seaaie ue of 

the largest stock of choice Spanish books in the U.S. 
Liberal discount to Dealers. Professors and Colleges. 

Cortina School of Languages, 111 Ww. 34th St.,N.Y. 





Heath's Modern Language Certs 
JUST ISSUED. 
LESSONS AND EXERCISES 
FIRST YEAR’S COURSE FOR COLLEGES, No. 1 
to accompany 
GRANDGENT’S SHORT FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


This grammar has been already adopted for the High 
Schools of Boston and other cities and towns, for 
aes Stanford University and other universities and 
colleges. 





D,. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 
Boston, New Y ork, Chicago. 








Tours. 


Tyrolean Tours. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS 
and Excursions of all kinds. 


HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year. CaRL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cul- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired. Unusual educational advan on mode- 
rate terms. EXCURSIONS ASPECIALTY. Best refer- 
ences. Mlustrated pamphlets sent on application. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR’S FASHIONABLE EUROPEAN 
PARTIES 


Sail aaieetey. , July 7, by the “ Spaarndam,” from New 
York. Excellent Opportunity for young people g3ih; 

abroad. Tours: 73 days (Italy), 63; 47 days, La 0; 
47 days, $250. Send at once for ci irchlars and re 
ences to Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 70 and 71 Globe mittee, 
Boston, Mees. 








THE SUMMER’S TRAVEL ABROAD. 


Applications received at 


The Misses Weldon’s French and English 


ScHoot, 331 SourH 17TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, from 

a few young ladies weet in the school’s exclu- 

se class travelling about EUROPE, June to Octo 
r, 1894. 


THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


Presents a perfect ee of the literature of your 
counery from the beginning until the present time. 
1,207 authors are represen 2,671 selections. 
‘Biography o} of each author. 160 FINE hae og ag 
ree 2-c. oy for illustrated pocme 
WILLIAM EV ie BENJAMIN, blisher,. 
22 East 6th St., N. Y. City 
and learn how to oes it by easy payments for 


ONLY 10 CENTS A DAY. 














To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 

Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 

comprising works on architecture, Be eb belles- 

lettres, the drama, first editions, Sh — [~y—%4 rare 

ao ye Books, og of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post- 
u 

. 1B Attentio ttention is comes & to pate valuable collection. 


81 Union “Square. New York. 





American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 


The Cosmopolitan @ $1.50 t~2 year. Best magazine 
issued in America. The m Visitor, @ 50 cents 
per year. Best non-partisan =a "ROS sectarian tem 

peed, paper. Ask us to quote on your wants. Ment on 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY 
1111 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


812 Broadway, New York, 





School and College Text-Books, Dictionaries, and 
Grammars of Ancient and Modern Languages. 

FLUGEL'S Great German and English Dictiona- 
ry, 3 vols. Special terms for introduction. 

Thieme-Preusser, Koehler, and other German 
French, English, Italian Dictionaries. 

Teubner and Tauchnitz Greek and Latin Texts. 

Mail-orders for Books, Foreign or Domestic, re- 
ceive immediate attention. 





LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Peridicals. 
Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1894 now received. 
Lowest rates, quick delivery. 
Send for Catalogue. 
BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 


. Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 


Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


We have just secured a small quantity of James G. 
Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years in Congress.’ The work is com- 
plete in two royal octavo volumes of about 700 pages 
each, ag from new elec noe lates on superfine 
book paper bound in fine S muslin, marbled 
edges. blished by Henry an Publishing Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn. Original rice, $7.50. Our price for the 
two volumes, $3.50. Mention the Nation. 


Leary’s Old Bookstore, 


No. 9 South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books: Ags ents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 
ondemand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
ad books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 











MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers, 


51 Markgrafenst., Berlin (Germany). 
Direct ly, at best terms, of GERMAN NEW AND 
SECOND AND BOOKS, PAMPHLETS. and PERIODI- 
CALS in any department of Learning and Literature. 
py ne and most inexpensive opportunity for Libra- 
ries, Professors, and Students. Best references. 


OL D BOOKS We make a specialty of hunting 
up old books and magazines. We 
buy large and small libraries for cash. If you want any- 
thing in the book line write to us. Monthly list of old, 
rare, and curious books free. 
THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOUSE, 
144 N. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KOEHLER, NEUMANN & CO., iersaka times: 


ers, 149A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 











to Feriodicals. Regular importations from i 8 
Paris, London, etc. Tauchnite | British Authors, + 
FOR SALE. 


Medical and Surgical History of the War 
6 vols., cloth, $30.00. 
C. C. SAFFELL, 224 W. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 


PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. Greater quan- 
tity, lower price than by quire. wee © all ENerss: 
= marked, on receipt of 10c 

e stationery .851-53 Sixth Ave. (48th St.) N. x. 


ACK NUMBERS, VOLS., AND SETS 
of the Nation bought, sold, and exchan, by A.S 
CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. Catalogue No. 38 ready. 








If you want FRENCH BOOKS, or books 
of any description—Schgol Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Pudlisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 

Importations promptly made. 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 


13 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 


Importers and Publishers of French Books. Sole 
agents for A. Lemerre, Paris. Catalogues mailed on de- 

mand. e, books received from Paris 3 times a week. 
Bindin; Rare Books, Etchings, Prints, Photos, etc. 
Special tr importations to order. 


A History of the Indian Wars 


With the First Settlers of the United States to the Com- 
mencement of the Late War. Together withan Appen- 
dix not before added to this History, containing inter 
esting accounts of the Battles fought by Gen. Andrew 
Jackson. With two Plates. Rochester, N. Y.: 1828. Two 
hundred copies, at $2.00 each, were reprinted for 
GEORGE P. HUMPAREY, Rochester, NY. 


ry a od each — Elegant Editions. — Plato's 
tee ’ *Phaedrus,’ and ‘ Socratic Dia- 

logues, s ‘ Guesses at Truth,’ Mohammed’s ‘ Table- 
Talk.’ ” Matted promptly.) 
__PRATT , 6th Ave., cor. 12th St., N.Y. 











WILLIAMS, 195 WEST 10TH ST., 


« N.Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals- 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 


KIN DERGARTEN SupPLiEs 


at Schermerhorn’s, 3 East rgth St., N.Y. 








RARE | PRINTS— AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues Issued Continually. 
BOOKS. W. E. BENJAMIN, 22 E. 16th St..New York. 





Foreign Books. Pag og British au. 


es on appli- 
cation. CarL SCHOENHOF, 33 ‘School yy oe 











June 14, 1894] 


CASS REALTY 
CORPORATIO: 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York. 

Capital invested only in productive real estate in 
the city of New York. 

This Corporation is organized for the purpose of 
providing a safe and profitable method of investing 
money for persons of limited means, and it is be 
lieved that no safer or better way can be found than 
in the purchase and holding of well-located and pro- 
ductive real estate in the city of New York. 

The Capital Stock is divided into Common and Pre- 
ferred shares of the par value of one hundred dol 
lars each. 

The Preferred shares are entitled to dividends at 
the rate of five per centum per annum, payable 
quarterly, and to a preference for principal 

The investor has the advantage of knowing that 
the property of the Corporation is always in sight and 
ean be readily located and inspected, that its value 
is permanent and easily ascertained, that the income 
is certain. 

For people who seek safety and permanence, to 
gether with a moderate return, this investment 
recommends itself. 

Common and Preferred shares are now offered at 
the par value of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS each, 
in large or small amounts. Payments may be made 
in installments. 

Application must be made to 





Cass Realty Corporation 


No. 5037 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK. 


C 





NAB 


PIANOS 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSI/ITIIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
___Wasbington, 817 Market Space 


FOR SALE. 


Am. Catholic Quarterly Review. Vols. 1-18, un 





NN erik cc arddidinde oa annanae deaceau<dasese .... $30 00 
American Law Review. Vols. 1-26........ cece. 40:00 
American Journal of Science. 2d Series. 50 vols. 50 00 
Scribner's Monthly 22 vols., half mor..... 30 00 


a __H. WILLIAMS, 195 West 10th St., a 
Back Numbers of “ The 
Naton.” 





In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers 


An incomplete set of THE NATION has little or no mar 
ket value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are al 
ways obtainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), 
and do not command high rates. The bindings gene 
rally count for nothing, owing to great diversity of 
styles. Volume I. has readily brought $10 and upward 
when complete, bound or unbound, but will bring very 
little in proportion if a single number is missing. Vol 
umes IT. and III. are also scarce, but not so high-priced 
as the firgt. 

Complete sets, both bound and unbound, have sold for 
$100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas 
ing value year by year. 

Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each. For 
numbers more than a year old purchasers are referred 
to Mr. J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey St., Mr. A. S. Clark, 
84 Park Row, or H. Williams, 195 West Tenth Street 
New York. 

The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell 
numbers or volumes more than a year old, and can only 
recommend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a 
dealer or to advertise in THE NATION. 

(Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. I. compris 
ing the last half year. Two volumes per vear have since 
been issued, Vol. LVII. comprising the last half year of 
1883.] 





The Nation. 


NOW READY. 
Lite of 
St. Francis of Assisi. 
By PAUL SABATIER. 


Translated from the French by Louise Seymour 
Houghton. Svo, $2.50. 


No work of recent years has created a greater 
stir in literary and religious circles than Paul 
Sabatier’s masterly work. The interest aroused 
has been widespread and sincere; prominent 
reviewers on the Continent and in England 
pronouncing it a biography of the very first 
rank in historical and literary value. It has 
passed rapidly through numerous French edi- 
tions, and is now, in answer to an eager de- 
mand, issued in an English edition for Ameri 
can readers. 

Frow ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

* For long, very long, nothing has moved mes 

deeply as this lofty and simple story. "" 
THe Lonpon Exposrror. 

* A book which can hardly fail to be monumental 
It may stand on the same shelf with Villari’s * Life of 
Savonarola." ** 

N. Y. EXAMINER. 

*M. Sabatier has sought to present Francis as he 
actually was, emphasizing the human side of his 
character. He has succeeded admirably: better, we 
think, than any of his predecessors *’ 

THE LONDON Sat. REVIEW 

**We have seldom seen so masterly and careful a 
criticism. It is a remarkable and excellent book 
nor, great as isthe progress which the French histo 
rical school has recently made, have we seen a bet 
ter example of it.” 


»*, Sold by all booksellers, or sent post pai t, pn 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MI. DESERT. 


TO LET.— Furnished, including bed linen, table ware 
ete., for $125 (or $150, including fuel and water fron 
village water works), a house at Seal Harbor. Has liv 
ing-room, dining-room, kitchen, bath, and three chan 
bers. Drains to sea. Best hair mattresses; forty feet 
above high water; fine view; not overlooked by any 
other building; fronts west; one minute’s walk from 
boarding-house—two minutes from hotel. S. H. ts much 
frequented by college men; among the season visitors 
this year will be one professor from Dartmouth, two 
from Hopkins, and one from Yale. Address W: M. Gris 
wold, Seal Harbor, Me. 


~\e ' 

Siasconset, Nantucket 

STASCOMSELT,  NGMTUCKCT. 
TO LET for season, FURNISHED COTTAGE. — Ten 

rooms, pleasant situation, abundant water supply 

sanitary arrangementa perfect. Address 

18 Graduate Hall, 
University of Chicag 


21 
Auk 








TRAVELERS AND TOURISTS EVERY- 
WHERE 
Should carry 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES. 


Worth face value without identification; refunded if 


at 


Letters We buy and sell bills of exchange on 

: z and make Cable Transfers of money to 

; Australia, and the West Indies 

collections and issue Commer 

Credit cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
‘ek. ali parts of the world 








Brown, Brothers & Co Bankers 


NO. 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


RB AC * numbers and sete of ali magazines For 
Dé Price, state wants to Magazine ExcuaNag, 
Schoharie, N. Y. 





(J NITARIAN P RLICATIONS SE 
/ free. Address Box 443, Concord, Maas. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


* Fight altogether delightful stortes. Whoever misses 
them will miss a treat such as is rarely offer: 
ume tsone of those rough eiged lear printe 











Pieces which delight the book lover and vet ts cheay 
enough to be in anytxxty’s reach Memphis ¢ 
“tole 

Certain to captivate every me wit) ts t ‘ 
book lover, but a lower of books."— Milx ive NS i 

Exquisitely put up CAtougo Herald 

‘The stories are capital Reston Ad 

“The most polished lot of little stortes given to the 
public by any author tn this vear troeremente 
mervial (azette 

American subjects from a pex farly Amertcean potne 
f view and written ina brisk and telling way \ 
York Times 
THE ROBB'S ISLAND WRECA AND OTHER 

STORIES 
RY LYNN R. MFERINS 

“Characteristic, «trong, and goad, besides cere 
lently told It th a human story of «reat + 
ty hicago Heral 

Ther a touch of art tn its picture ‘ 
winter \ bork Times 

The tale ts finely told Balti t 

TWO BOOMS. 

“ The comic el ent tn these Dooms ha veorr 
amusingiv handled Bait Nw 

A hilariously | rous story \ } 


tal Advertis 


IN THE EARLY CHRISTOVUAS “IORNING 
“ The reader while admiring t terary sk f the 
author is always s ofa arty laug? vilemre 
News 

THE COLONEL'S CALI 

Worthy of being used asap» ‘ act ? t ha 
who are w r the overt! ‘ rt Ta aus 
ring Ver M p 


© Nat 


THE NOCUNATION. THE BLECTION Bal: 
OPENING GUN A NEW DEAL 

















“SKetches which show i } ‘ i« 
lHities with a crisper, firmer, a : 
touch than anyt le et inter : 
Nenti 
Inctdenta in the It fa vw 
ple of any par ft States Av as 
Tred tamara 
* The seri = x 
first class 
They lxment hara ‘ 
abounding ! aap ‘ < 
satire and n h pt ‘ Apress 
methats of politi BOOS \ 
York ” ‘ tite 
Mr. ™M s has sucks iw “Vv + ‘ 
to bes I Sa feid ‘ ‘ . 
s Amertca if r * : * 
S 
Clear terse English a ‘ 4 w " ak 
the w Kk Popu evervw < show . frees 
ing, the characters a t ea kw ‘ 
lasting place wit! very te “ ks oy 
He has Keon powers of observat ww ev 
ed sense of humor at tt fa ty ft <otibe ‘ ’ 
what ses \ } i 
tis ager t pleasur ‘ stile 
and substar AWwork so ow ala “ 
i rnéicipAca I <8 
is “1 ea spark is x to 
vin Mr Veekins’s : ers at st « 
ne with ad ustas : s ira 
t ” 
tis a eek Aiw be rea any at ana 
from its perus t uler Views a aracters 
and hu t ois w be ga * $ « are 
rea tt, « ‘ < 
STONE & AIIBALL, 
La Aw ANI AMER F 
It may t ere through any mwoks we 
dealer th. $1 


The Snake Ceremonials at 
Walpi. 


Vol. IV f the Jour 


logy and Archawology Ry 


f American Ethno 
’ 





WALTER 
FEWKES, assisted by A.M. STEPHEN and 
J.G. Owens. With Ilustrations some in 


by JULIAN Scott and others. Sv 


paper, £2.00, nef; boards, £2.50), nef 
sv i TY Fewkes and S ASS ants wi 
ard AC t of thet st reo 
iY ‘ es of the Hopi I ins amely, th 
Snake Dance It cludes observations in ISOT, cor 
f ei bw furthe Ys i s und very fa rable 





ions in 1&8. and is at nee very curious ane 
ntirely trust worthy It is hardly probable that this 


Te nv will much longer continue, and it 





vy fortunate that Dr. Fewkes has so fully 





Sold by all booksellers Nent postpaid hy 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


B' OAS AT COST to shareholder A 
> liability. Catalogue free. Social Science our spe 


tiaity. CHARLES H. KERR & ¢ Publishers, 175 Monroe 





Street, Chicago 
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G.P. Putnam’sSons 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


The Empire of the Tsars and the 
Russians. 


By ANATOLE LeEROY-BEAULIEU. Translated 
with Annotations from the third French 
edition by Z. A. Ragozin. 

Part i. THE INSTITUTIONS. 

8vo, cloth, $3.00. Also a fresh supply of 

Part I. THE COUNTRY AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

8vo, with Maps printed in colors, $8.00. 

“This work contains some of the best informed, 
most strikingly written, most wisely sympathetic 
discussion, as well as soundest critical judgments 
of Russia and her people that we have seen.”’—New 
York Times. 


Oliver Cromwell. A History. 


Comprising a Narrative of his Life, with Ex- 
tracts from his Letters and Speeches, and 
an Account of the Political, Religious, and 
Military Affairs of England during his 
Time. By SAMUEL ARDEN CHURCH. 
With portrait and plans of Marston Moor 
and Naseby. 8vo, $3.00. 





Maximilian and Carlotta. 
A Story of Imperialism. By Jonn M. Tay- 
Lor. LTllustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


Newton Booth of California. 


His Speeches and Addresses. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by Lauren C. 
CRANE. 8vo, with portrait, $2.50. 





Tennyson : 
His Art and Relation to Modern Life. By 
StoprorD A, BRooKE, M.A. 12mo, $2.00. 


* The best single volume that has yet been written 
about the late Laureate of England... . Mr. Brooke’s 
mental vision detects qualities in the work of Tenny- 
son which had escaped the notice of most contem- 
porary critics—limitations in his sympathies and de- 
fects in his art. .. . His sagacity and his insight 
make his scanty blame as authoritative as his hearti- 
est praise."—R. H. Stoddard, in the Mailand Ex- 
press. 





Red Cap and Blue Jacket. 


A Tale of the Time of the French Revolution. 
By GrorGE Dunn. American Copyright 
Edition. 16mo, cloth, $1.00, 

‘“*Not many novels of recent times contain more 
original characters They are as real and original 
as if they had been created by Scott .. . The great 
merit of the book is its humor, which is rich and 
good and real, and not artificial. It is never more 
effective than in the Luxembourg, under the shadow 
of the guillotine, with the tumbril making its horrid 
rounds. We make no attempt to tell the story. The 
author must be left to do that in his own way, which 
is all his own.” —The Scotsman (England). 


NEARLY READY. 
Prose Fancies. 


By RicHARD LE GALLIENNE, author of ‘‘ The 
Religion of a Literary Man,” etc., etc. 
12mo, with Portrait in photogravure, $1.00. 





‘‘Common Sense” Applied to Wo- 
man Suffrage. 


A statement of the reasons which justify the 
demand to extend the suffrage to women, 
with consideration of the arguments 
against such enfranchisement, and with 
special reference to the issues to be pre- 
sented at the New York Constitutional 
Convention of 1894. By Mary PuTNAM 
Jacospi, M.D. (Questions of the Day Se- 
ries, No. 80.) 8vo, cloth, 75 cents. 


The Hon. Stanbury and Others. 


By Two. Being Vol. II. of the Incognito Li- 
brary, the American Edition of the Pseu- 
donym Library. 32mo, limp cloth, 50 cts. 

**Ces petits volumes, jaunes, au format de carnet, 
si faciles A mettre dans . poche, d’une prix si mo- 
dique et dune lecture si attrayante."—Le Livre 

Moderne. 

*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, pros- 
pectuses of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes and 


Columbia 
Quality. 


The raw mateiial used in the con- 
struction of the 1894 Columbia bicy- 
cles is carefully analyzed by 
an expert metallur- 


gist in our employ, 
(. and thus only a uni- 
form grade of the 
toughest and strongest 
nietal is nang A Columbia bicycle 
as built to-day will wear longer and 


do better service than the traditional 
** one-hoss shay.” 


POPE MFG. CoO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
Our attractive catalogue may be obtained 


free at our agencies, or we will mail it for 
two two-cent stamps, 








HEALTH anv 


PROFITABLE 
OCCUPATION. 


How to secure both in a land of sun- 
shine and abundance. 


A little book free on application, 
The Pecos Irrigation and Improvement Co., 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 














TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price, 
shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging a spe- 
cialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER 45 Liberty Street, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, § i186 Monroe Street, Chicago. 





IT POPS. 


Effervescent, too. 


Exhilarating, appetizing. 
Just the thing to build up the 
constitution. 


Hires’ Rootbeer 


Wholesome and strengthening, 
pure blood, free from boils or 
carbuncles. General good health 
—results from drinking HIRES’ 
Rootbeer the year round. 


Package makes five gallons, 25c. 
Ask your druggist or grocer for it. 
Take no other. 

Send 2-cent stamp to the Charles E. Hires 


Co., 117 Arch St., Philadelphia, for beauti- 
ful picture cards. 


HoH UPHAM-&CO-: 
MEMORIAL TABLETS: 


‘IN: BRASS: AND - BRONZE: 


54° South: Fifth: Ave:near’ Bleecker * St. 
* NEW ' YORK’ 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 


(AND READING ROOTS), 
Fifth Ave. and 70th St., is open every weekday from 10 
A. M.to5 P.M. 
Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission free; no tickets required. 


History of Dartmouth College 
AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N. H., by FREDE- 
RIcK CHASE. Vol. I. To the outbreak of the college 
controversy. Large 8vo, cloth, $3.50 net; postage 


24 cents. Sent on receipt of price b: 
JOHN K. LORD, Hanover, N. H. 











HOW TO THINK IN %,¢fcwe spa 
FRENCH, en 
GERMAN, 
wil SPANISH. 


May be learned at the seashore. about two hours 
from New York City. 


Summer School of Languages, 
Point o Woods, Great South Beach, L. I. 


Modern Language Departmeut of the Long Island 
Chautauqua Assembly Association. Address the Di- 


rector, 
Prof. CHARLES F. KROEH, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 





GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 





VORY¥*- 
SOAP 


«IT FLOATS = 





IS NOT LOST IN THE TUB. 





Stories of the Nations Series, sent on application. 





THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, CIN’TI 











